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Character Sketch. 

THE LADY LAURA RIDDING. 
In connection with the Women’s Congress at 
Nottingham this week, those who will have the 
pleasure of seeing Lady Laura Ridding, and 
of hearing one of her admirable speeches for 
the first time, will probably count that event 
as amongst the most interesting and pleasing 
incidents of the week. 

Lady Laura Ridding is the eldest daughter 
of the first Earl of Selborne—better known 
for many years as Sir Roundell Palmer, who 
was twice Lord Chancellor of England. Sir 
Roundell Palmer was created a Queen’s 
Counsel in the year that his eldest daughter 
was born, 1849. He had entered Parliament 
two years before, and sat in the House of 
Commons continuously, with a brief interval, 
until he was created a peer on being raised 
to the dignity of Lord Chancellor of England, 
in 1872. He was always a strong supporter 
of the Established Church, and in 1868 he 
made a great sacrifice for his Church prin- 
ciples by deolining to become Lord Chancellor 
under Mr. Gladstone, as this involved the 
necessity of approving of the proposals for 
the Disendowment of the Irish Church which 
the Premier was then making. Sir Roundell 
approved of tbe Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, but was not content with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme for dealing with its property 
and endowments. However, much to Mr. 
Gladstone’s credit, he did not afterwards 
resent this courageous and independent 
action; but, as we have said, appointed Sir 
Roundell as the Liberal Lord Chancellor 
from 1872 to 1874, and again from 1880 
until the Liberals went out of office. 

Lady Laura Palmer was married in 1876 
to the Rev. Dr. Ridding, who was then 
headmaster of Winchester College, where she 
passed the first seven years of her married 
life. In 1884 a new Bishopric was con- 
structed, the Diocese of Southwell, taking in 
the counties of Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire. Dr. Ridding was consecrated the first 
bishop of the new Diocese, and he and his 
wife removed to Nottingham. 

Lady Lavra here found a truly congenial 
sphere for the exercise of her philanthropy 
and her great abilities. The position of a 
Bishop’s wife is one which depends almost 


entirely on the individuality of the lady who 


fills it. It seems odd, considering that a 
Bishop is a peer and entitled to be called 
„My Lord,” that his wife (unless, like Lady 
Laura, she has a title in her own right from 
her father) should be simply and plainly 
„Mrs.“ So great is the aid to a high digni- 


tary of the Church (as of the State) in having 


a wife who seconds and assists all his efforts 


THE LADY LAURA RIDDING. 


for the good of the flock over whom he is 
appointed to watch, that it seems as though 
the wife of a Bishop should at least share 
his titles in some way; but although the 
State confines the honour of the leadership 
in the Church to the Prelate who holds it, 
and will not admit that his partner in life 
shares in his distinctions, the actual influence 
of the Bishop's wife cannot be affected by the 
lack of title or recognition ; and such noble 
work as Lady Laura Ridding has done in 
her husband's diocese does more to support 
and buttress the Church than titles or per- 
sonal honours conferred upon a Bishop and 
his wife can ever accomplish. 

On going to Nottingham her ladyship 
immediately began to help in the various 
women’s works of the diocese, especially 


> 
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rescue and preventive work, girls’ clubs, 
temperance dining-rooms, and other tem- 
perance efforts. The writer had the honour 
of speaking upon one occasion at a very large 
temperance meeting in Nottingham, to pro- 


bably 2,000 strong,of women only, over which 
Lady Laura presided. Nothing less than 
such an influence as hers could have drawn 


such a meeting in the first place; and 


having got it together, nothing could 
have been more forcible or better cal- 
culated to gain and to hold those present for 
the temperance cause than the chairwoman’s 
dignified presence, and touching and eloquent 
speech. An old barrister once told me that 
he had never heard a human voice so beauti- 
ful, so musical, and so moving as that of Sir 
Roundell Palmer ; and this great gift has 
descended to Lady Laura in a marked degree. 
Her calm manner and quiet, unexcited, yet 
impressive style of oratory are also no doubt 
reminiscent of the legal style” of her 
illustrious father to those who knew him. 


Lady Laura has designed and established in 
her diocese (in the Bishop's diocese, I mean 
of course) a large society of women, called 
“The Women’s League,” the object of which 
is to give in all the parishes and villages 
mutual support, assistance, and instruction 
from women to women. It is an admirable 
idea, and her influence makes it well carried 
out. Her League now numbers nearly 6,000 
members, and is a great source of instruction, 
interest, mental enlargement, and moral im- 
provement to all its members. 


Realising that public effort too, in this 
age, is a means by which women ought to 
work for good, in addition to continuing the 
private efforts in charity and reform which 
have always been recognised as their sphere, 
Lady Laura stood as a candidate at the 
recent elections for the post of District 
Councillor and member of the Board of 
Guardians for Southwell union, and was of 
course returned, and now serves in that 
capacity. The actual work that she will do 
will, doubtless, be of great benefit; but 
beyond the utmost possible direct good of 
such acceptance of public office by tv 
honoured a lady will be the encourage- 
ment given to other women to follow the 
example. 

Fuorence Fenwick MILLER. 
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Our Short Story. 
ALICE’S CHANGE OF MIND. 


By Jennie WHITE. 


Ir had been Tem S at the Firat 
Guards ape el. Web hae the fee 
did not receive due consideration at 
Sunday-school at other times, but it was the 
one Sunday of each quarter 
particular 


temperance lesson, 
— from chats Vag | talks ; 

peranoe songs by the junior choi the 
school, and afterward temperance fice! hea 
been circulated, and as many of the scholars’ 
signatures obtained as possible. 

Naturally enough, after all this, as the 
scholars were dismissed and „ ways 
homeward, in little groups, the subject which 
had been been uppermost in their attention all 
the afternoon became the topic of conversation 
among them now. 

One of these little companies was made up of 

irls in Miss Stone's class, whose homes lay in 

e same direction and near each other. 

„Why didn’t you sign it, Alice?” one of 
them was asking of Alice West, usually a leader 
8 rong ar whose refusal to subscribe 50 

e p been a t ico to the 
pp 7 

‘* Because I didn't want to,” was the some- 
what curt reply. “T think it is simply absurd 
to ask girls li neee 
Just as though any of us were ever likely to 
become drunkards !” 

% Well, we may be for all we know about it,” 
replied Katie Moore, somewhat recklessly. “ I'm 
sure there are lots of women who drink.” 

„Oh Katie!” exclaimed Bessie Turner in a 
shocked tone. “I’m sure none of us would ever 
be like that. That wasn’t why I signed the 
pledge at all, but you know we ought to do it on 
account of our influence.” 


‘Influence, pshaw!” was Alice's con- 
temptuous rejoinder. I'd like to know what 


influence we girls have. If we were grown up it 
would be different.” ail 

% We may not have very much, of course, but 
then we ought to use what we have for right,” 
said conscientious Bessie, and that's what Tm 
going to try to do.” 

“So am I,” said Katie, and the subject was 
dropped. 

But that was not the last of it. Bessie’s 
brave words had been good seed sown which 
was destined to take root and grow and bring 
forth fruit after a time. 

Just now they set Alice to thinking along a 
different line than the one she had been accus- 
tomed to, and as she walked home after separat- 
ing from the other girls, she found herself 
wondering if it really was true that even 1 
girls like herself had some influence, and that 
started a doubt in her mind as to whether in 
such case she had been just right in refusing to 
put her name to the n The more she 
considered the matter the more her doubt grew, 
and by the time she reached home she was 
actually a little uncomfortable. But once inside 
the pleasant home, cosily established by the 
bright fire, she dismissed those disagreeable 
thoughts, and forgot all about them. 

An hour later her brother Harry came in, and 
drawing a comfortable chair up close beside her 
own and pulling her book out of her hand, 
teasingly asked :— 

“ Say, sis, how did it come you didn’t sign that 
temperance pledge to-day ?” 

„1 didn’t think it necessary,” she replied. 
„I'm not in any danger of being a drunkard.” 

„Just my case,” responded Harry; “but I 
think I’d have gone and done it,” he continued, 
4 jf you'd led off. You see Mr. Hunter insisted 
o, and everybody seemed so solemn about it, 
that I almost gave in till I happened to look 
over at you and saw you shake your head and 

ass it on, when it came to you.” 

Alice looked at her brother aghast. Here was 
something she had not thought of at all. Harry 
was going away to college in the autumn, and 
would be thrown into new dangers and tempta- 
tions without the restraint of home influences 
and surroundings. For him to refuse to sign 
the pledge was a very different thing from her 
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own case. She wished he had signed it. She 
knew it would be a safeguard for him, and her 
conscience ages her because his failure to do 
it was, by his own admission, the direct result 
of her own example. Evidently she had some 
influence, for here was evidence of it before her. 
She scarcely knew what to say in response to 
her brother’s burst of confidence. At last she 
suggested, somewhat hesitatingly : 

1 1 you think you'd better have signed 
i 

„Why?“ he demanded. If it isn’t necessary 
for you I don't see why it is for me either.” 
And she could say no more. 

The next day at school one of the girls ex- 
claimed to Alice and Bessie: 

“What do you think, girls? Katie Moore's 
brother Tom signed the pledge yesterday at 
Sunday school just because Katie did, and he 
almost persuaded Jack Harris to sign it too. 
Jack said he would if your brother Harry would ; 
but Harry wouldn’t, and so Jack didn’t either.” 

Alice flushed, and conscience gave her another 
prick, Here was another result of her example. 
Jack Harris was one of the brightest boys in the 
town, but his father had been a drunkard, and 
everybody said it would be a strange thing if 
the son did not inherit the father's taste for 
liquor. And now, through her influence, this 
boy had rejected one of the things which would 
help him to resist his inherited appetite and 
habits. Alice could have cried as she thought 
about it. 

But a still harder blow was in store for her! 
That night her father, looking over his evening 


paper, exclaimed suddenly : 

** Ah! I see Mrs, Brown is dead. Died very 
suddenly at the asylum.” 

Poor thing!” said Mrs. West. But it will 
be a real relief to the family. I don’t suppose 
Edna remembers her mother at all.” 

“Why, mamma, are you 3 ing of Edna 
Brown's mother? enquired Alice. I thought 


her mother was dead ever since Edna was a 
” 


ao 

No, dear,” replied Mrs. West, but she has 
been in an insane asylum—a private institution 
—for all these years. It is a long, sad story,” 
she added, seeing the look of enquiry on Alice's 
face. Mrs. Brown was a very popular society 
woman when she was young, beautiful and 
cultured and much admired, but she formed the 
habit of drinking, and it grew upon her so that 
in a very short time it made her a perfect wreck, 
and the family were obliged to put her in 
the asylum, where she has just died.” 

Alice was very thoughtful that evening. And 
I thought we giris were in no danger,” she was 
saying to herself, and was trying my best to 
keep Edna and all the rest from signing the 
2 Oh dear! I'll never say another word 
against it again, and I’m going to sign it myself 
and get everybody else to that I can.” 

And true to her purpose, the very next day 
she went to her Sunday school teacher and told 
her the whole story, got the pledge, signed it 
herself, and did not rest until she had explained 
the matter to her brother Harry, secured his 
signature, and through him persuaded Jack 
Harris to sign it too. 

„Mou see,” she said to Katie Moore and 
Bessie Turner, ‘‘ I did a good deal of harm that 
Sunday afternoon, and now [ must try to make 
up for it aud undo it as far as I can.“ 

And she did. 


THE GOSPEL OF DREAD TIDINGS. 


Ir that sad creed which honest men and true 
Are flouting in the cheerful face of Day, 
Are teaching in the schools, and by the way— 

Tho’ only guesses on a broken clue 

If such should in the end quench all the blue 
Above us, then the saddest souls were they 
Who knew and loved the most, and could not 


lay 
The ghost of Hope, and hold the grave in lieu. 
O Christ. Thou highest man! if it were so, 
And Thou couldst see it, that great heart of 
Thine 
Would burn to come amongst us not to preach 
Thy law again, or set our loves a-glow, 
S ill less in glory but to blot each line, 
Each thought, each word, Thou camest first to 
teach. Emity PFeirFer, 
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home Gardening for Ladies. 
’ By A. V. . 
TULIPS. 


THE name Tulip is derived from Tulipa, the 
Italian rendering of the Persian thoulyhau, a 
turban, which the flower resembles. We zee 
therefore that tulip growing is a matter of 
ancient history, and it is said that in the middle 
of the seventeenth century there was a sudden 

for it in mE reaching such a pass that 
fabulous prices like 2,500 and even 4,500 florins 
were paid for single bulbs. In fact, bulbs became 
a subject of speculation like railway shares. 

Lovers of the flower tell us that nowadays it 
is not grown to anything like the extent its 
5 would seem to demand and justify, 

ough great stimulus has been given to its 
culture by the eae annual exhibitions at 
Cliveden in the wager Duchess of Suther- 
land’s „ and the increasing attention 
given to the bulb at the Royal Botanic Gardens 
and in the parks. 

The usual method of propagation is by offsets 
(which flower in their sixth or seventh year); 
grown from seed, it is sometimes a matter of 
thirty years before the flower is established and 
the colours fixed. The first flower of a seedling 
is self-coloured ; after a year or two the petal 
becomes striped, and according as the striping is 
effective or not the plant is said to have a good 
or bad strain and then named. The enormous 
class of tulips is divided into four sections, viz., 
breeders or self-flowers, bizarres, by-bloemens, 
and roses. After many years the seedling or 
breeder burats into the flamed or feathered state, 
dark pencilling appearing round the margin of 
the petals, and flame-like streaks of colour 
descending from the top to the base of the petal. 
In the Bizarres the colours are red, brownish 
red, chestnut, and maroon, on a base of clear 
yellow ; in the By-bloemens black, and different 
shades of purple and mauve on a base of white; 
and in the roses, deep red or scarlet, and various 
shades of pink on again a white base. 

All these varieties are extremely beautiful and 

rilliant, but more stately and artistic are those 
in pure self colours, as, for instance, the 
Bouton d’Or, a rich yellow ; Golden Beauty, self 
yellow; L'Immaculée, a pure white. There are 
many hundreds of named varieties, but most of 
the growers’ catalogues are clear and explicit and 
easy to order from. 

For out-door culture plant your bulbs from 
now onwards through November for a succession 
of blooms, adopting the recommendations as to 
compost, draining, etc., as given last week for 
hyacinths, only planting the bulbs closer, say 
from four to six inches apart. Tulip beds may 
be “‘carpeted” with small tufted or creeping 
plants, such as the white rock cress, pansies and 
violets, saxifrages, or silene pendula. These are 
all hardy flowering and pretty-leaved things, 
which make up for the tulip’s lack of foliage and 
form an effective carpeting. Double tulips make 
a splendid show in beds, but are not 20 well 
adapted for indoor growing. The same may be 
said, of the remarkable parrot tulips, though 
they can be arranged to look very picturesque in 
hanging baskets. 

For culture in pots, proceed in every way as 
advised for hyacinths, placing three bulbs ina 
four-inch pot or five in a six-inch pot. When 
removed from the ashes into the greenhouse. 
place near the glass, and allow the plants plenty 
of air on fine days. Anyone can grow tulips ; 
they are absolutely hardy, certain to bloom, 
needing only a little protection from frost after 


will bloom even in spots unvisited by 
and make a brave show in the smallest 
Lat the owners 


January 
They 
sunshine, 
and dullest little back garden. 

of such take courage and try. 


BOIL IT DOWN. 
WHEN writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 
To utter your thoughts ia the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 
Aud when it is finished, and you suppos? 
It is done exactiy brown, 
Just look it over again, aid then 
Boil it down. 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Luore Heaton Armstrona, 
Author of Good Form,” Modern Etiquette,” 
Letters to a Bride,” ete. 


THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 

We will suppose the all-important day has 
arrived, and that the house is in that state of 
bustle and excitement which is the invariable 
a-companiment of a wedding. None of the 
arrangements should be left to chance, but all 
the actors in the ceremony should have been well 
drilled beforehand, so that they may all fall into 
their places naturally when the occasion arrives. 
The etiquette of a wedding is very important, 
and the least diversion from the correct routine 
would send everything wrong. If the bride did 
not remember to take her father’s right arm in 

ing up the church, for example, she would find 
herself separated from her Feile een when she 
got to the top, and then she would have to cross 
over, instead of remaining exactly where she is. 
Thesame way with the bridesmaids and best man, 
who all have their proper places, which they 
cannot alter without the direst results. 

The bride breakfasts in her own room, as it is 
nut etiquette that anyone should see her (with 
the exception of her mother or sisters) before 
the arrives at the church. She drives to the 
church in company with her father, her mother 
having arrived there previously in company with 
the sisters who are going to be bridesmaids. 
Supposing the bride had no father, however, it 
would be the place of her mother to accompany 
her in the carriage, and to hand her over to her 
guardian, who would await her at the bottom of 
the church. Her mother could give her away 
herself in this case, if she preferred it; and 
surely there is no one who has a better right to 
take this important post. 

The bridesmaids await the coming of the bride 
at the end of the church, and the bride’s mother 
and their own mothers generally stand near 
them by way of chaperonage. When the bride 
approaches, the bridesmaids should form a line 
at either side, so that she can pass up the centre, 
and they then form into a procession behind her, 
walking two and two. Her chief bridesmaid 
walks immediately behind her, that she may be 
in readiness to hold her gloves and bouquet at 
the proper movement. She should be accom- 
panied by the bridegroom’s eldest unmarried 
sister, who must be accorded this place of honour 
even if the bride has other sisters besides her 
chief bridesmaid. 

The bridegroom, accompanied by the best man, 
has of course arrived before anyone, and he is 
supposed to stand at the right-hand side of the 
altar till she enters the church, when he comes 
down at once to meet her at the foot of the 
steps. The mother of the bride follows the 
bridal procession, and is escorted by her son or 
some other near relation. The mothers of the 
bridesmaids come next and stand near the bridal 

arty. 

We will now imagine the bridal pair standing 
at the entrance to the chancel, and the 
ceremony about to commence. The bride 
stands on the left hand of the bridegroom, 
her father remaining at her left-hand side, 
so as to be ready to give her away. Behind 
the bridal pair stand the bridesmaids, in the 
order in which they walked up the aisle, the 
juvenile bridesmaids coming last. The mother 
and married sisters of the bride stand near the 
bride 's father. The best man stands at the right 
hand of the bridegroom, only a little to the rear. 
The bridegroom’s relatives group themselves at 
his right band, or seat themselves in the pews at 
the top of the church. Properly speaking, the 
bride’s relatives are supposed to sit at the right 
side of the church, and the bridegroom’s at the 
left, but this is seldom remembered in the 
excitement of the moment, when everyone is 
only actuated by the desire of getting a place 
where they can see. „ . 

At the conclusion of the service the bride 
takes the bridegroom’s left arm, and proceeds to 
the vestry, preceded by the clergyman and choir, 
and followed by the chief bridesmaid and best 
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man, her parents, and a few intimate friends. 
Here the register is si by the happy pair, 
the parents, and the chief WA A 
man, and there is much hand-shaking and con- 
gratulation all round. The Wedding March 
now strikes up, and the happy pair the 
way down the church, followed by the brides- 
maids. If there are no groomsmen, the brides- 
maids come down the church exactly in the 
same order as that in which they went up: but 
if there are groomsmen, they can escort the 
bridesmaids down the aisle. 

The bride’s mother is the first to leave the 
church after the happy pair have departed, as it 
is necessary she should get home quickly, so as 
to be ready to receive her guests. She would 
take her son’s arm, if a son is there, or her 
husband’s, so as to get down the church more 


uickly. The best man generally stops quite to | Posteards will not be 


e last, and helps to put the ladies into the 
carriages. 


MIDDLE CLASS DINNER. 
By A. B. H. 


(One of the papers in the Competition. See p. 248.) | be 


Menu. 
Red Haricot Soup. 

Roast Shoulder of Mutton. Onion Sauce. 
Boiled Potatoes. Cauliflower. Mashed Turnips. 
Yorkshire Pudding. 

Wafer Padding. Tapioca and Apples. 
Cheese. Celery. Biscuits. 

Apples. Pears. Grapes. 


Rep HARICOr Sovur.—Put quarter of a pint 
of red beans to soak in a basin of water, over 
night. Put beans in saucepan with a quart of 
stock, and a little turnip and carrot cut up; 
flavour with a teaspoonful of vinegar, pepper and 
salt. Cost.—Beans, 2d. ; turnips and carrots, 2d.; 
vinegar, pepper, and salt ld. Strain bsfore 
serving. Total, 5d. 

Roast SHOULDER oF Mutton.—Six lbs. at 9d. a 
pound. 

ORION Sauce.—Boil four small onions till 
tender, then finely chop. Boil one pint milk, 
and thicken, by adding a tablespoonful of flour 
mixed with a little water ; when quite thick put 
in the onion, with a little pepper and salt to 
flavour. Cost.—Onions, Id.; milk, 2d.; flour, 
pepper, salt 1d.; Total, öd. Mutton 4s. 6d. 

YorksHIRE Puppine.— Cost.— 4d. 


VEGETABLES.— Cost.—Cauliflower and melted 
butter, 4d.; turnips, 5d. ; potatoes, 3lbs., 3d. 
Total, 1s. 

Warer Puppinc.—Put 2 oz. flour into a basin, 
and work in 14 ozs. of butter and a little salt ; 
mix with two well-beaten eggs and half pint 
milk. Have ready six well-buttered saucers; 
pour part of the mixture into each and bake in a 
moderate oven till a delicate brown, for half an 
hour. When done, turn out ; spread each one 
with jam, and fold over like a pasty. They must 
be served as soon as ready. Cost.— Two ounces 
flour, Id.; 13 0z. butter, 2d. ; eggs, 2d.; milk, 1d. ; 
jam 2d. Total, 8d. 

Tapioca AND AprLe.—Put the tapioca to soak 
in a pie-dish; peel apples and remove core, 
keeping apples whole. Fill the pie-dish up with 
water, after putting in the apples, and add 
sugar to taste, and a little piece of lemon peel to 
flavour. Bake till apples are tender. (‘ost.— 
Quarter-pound tapioca, 1}d.; 1 Ib. apples, 24d. ; 
sugar, lemon, Id. Serve with cream, 4d. Thal, 9d. 

CHEESE.—1 Ib. cheese 10d., amount eaten } lb., 
23d. 

CELERY.—Scrape and well wash, then serve in 
a glass dish, ('ust.—Two heads, 3d. Total 
3d. 

Biscoirs.—Half pound toast biscuits, 4d. 

Appies.—] Ib.“ Polly Whetters,” 4d. 

Pears.—] Ib. William pears, 4d. 

Grapes.—l lb. 10d. Total cost of dinner, 
10s. 43d., for party of eight. 


[Editor's Observations :—Our contributor has 
not given the time her soup should be boiled. 
Again, we should think it far better to make 
a thick soup of it, by mashing the bea: s (which 
are so nourishing that it seems wrong to waste 
them) and vegetables throuzh the wire sieve and 
stirring into the soup. | 
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Our Pribate Advertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 
first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four w. ; four insertions for the price of three if nochange 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a | igre: 
Advertisements should reach us by Friday mornt or the 
next week e issue. We reserve the right to 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an vertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisem i 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 


use any 


proper 
address 


taken by us with regard to any sales 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by sender for any period not — ten days, thus 
affording on for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 

between themselves by the parties. Only one 

kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose), 
cannos be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
4. 170. Tergown. very handsome, and nearl 
new, crimson Cashmere, yellow silk front. Suit 
rather stout lady. Cost £440. Sell. 18s. 6d , Mourning. 
A, 172. Nlack brocaded velvet mantle, lined 
silk; not newest shape, having dolman sleeves, 
but very good and comfortable for middle-aged lady. Oost 
eleven guineas, Russell and Allen, Bond Street, for 18s. 6d. 
A, 173. (100d Black Coat and Skirt, suit lady, 
medium height. Cost £4. Sell 168. 
A, 174. Teiler made fancy warm cloth Skirt and 
e quite new for winter ; through 
mourning, will sacrifice for EI. Carriage paid. 
A, 175. [dian Rampore Chudder Shawls. Few 


received fortnight ago. Soft, warm, endless 
wash and wear. 228. 9d. Half English price. Approval free. 
Lee —— — ——— 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


O, 100. A lady (cultivated and musical) wishes 
to share her little home igen with another 
lady (one child not objected to). Very moderate terms to 
one who would assist in domestic duties and with a little 
girl's lessons. 
O, 101. Voung lady wanted, who, in return 
for refined home, would help in small house 
and la teaching little girl of eight and a half daily; only 
two in family, near Redhill, 


Pets. 
D, 101. Welk bred Scotch Terrier Pup, pedigree, 


dog, two months old. Price one guinea. 


MlLiscellaneous. 
D, 100. Billiard table for Sale (Thurston), 9 ft. 
by 4 ft., Cues, Billiard, Pool, and Pyramid 


Balls, Marking Boards, etc., long mahogany seat and gas 
lights, all for 420. Bargain. Oost £65. 


: Wanted. 


W, 100. (Torben or other nice Carpet, or hand- 
some large rug, cheap. Alen Wardrobe, carved 
oak, or something else suitable to stand in sitting-room, 
for hanging clothes in, State size and where to be seen. 
w. l ook-case, or open shelves, in light oak, 
i wanted. 


In the course of a conversation, Khama said 
that the hot weather of this country was very 
oppressive, much more so than in Africa, where 
the atmosphere is always dry and the night 
generally cool. He had been recommended to 
bring with him to England warm overcoats, but 
he found them rather superfluous. 

* * * 


Tie floral emblem of the World's W. C. T. U. is 
the water -lily. The roots of this blossom are in 
the mud, but its white radiance comes from its 
passion for the sunshine; and the home finds in 
it a true emblem, because only as the sunshine 
of love and truth keeps its atmosphere whole- 
some and pure, can little children hope to grow 
up according to the law of God. 

* * * 


Russtaw girls thus learn their matrimonial 
prospects. A number of girls take off their rings 
and conceal them in a basket of corn; then a 
hau is brought in and invited to partake of the 
co n, and the owner of the first riug uncovered 
will be the firat to enter matrimony. 
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Religious Words and Works. 


ADDRESS BY THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 

Ar the recent Congress at Chester of the 
National Temperance League, the Bishop of 
London, who is himself an abstainer, delivered 
an address to women. His lordship said he did 
not pronounce auy judgment on intoxicating 
liquors, or upon those who used them. They 
did not say it was wrong to drink intoxicating 
liquors ; they knew that there was no inherent 
sin in the consumption, and they did not judge 
their brethren who took a different view from 
their own. But although they did not use any 
means of compelling other people to follow their 
lines, they did endeavour with all their might to 
persuade them that the wisest thing, the kindest 
thing, and the truest service to God and to man 
in this respect, was to get rid of the intoxicating 
liquor altogether so far as their own use was 
concerned. Some would naturally say, ‘This 
is asking a great deal from us—to try and 
persuade us to give up what has been used 
through so many centuries, what unquestion- 
ably gives a great deal of pleasure, and what 
(in the opinion of a great many) not only gives 
a great deal of pleasure, but is a support to 
our health and a support to our labour.” 
What were the plain facts of the matter f 
It was quite certain that to the great majority 
alcohol was not good for health; that was an 
absolute certainty. Even in cases where 
alcoholic liquors were not injurious to health, 
they denied that they did ony pe and they 
went: further and said that the evidence 
proved that with the vast majority of people, so 
far from contributing to health, the consumption 
of alcoholic liquors contributed to weakness and 
damaged the health. They had an illustration 
of this in the Rechabites’ Society, of which he 
was an honorary member, which paid Jess sick 
pay and a larger proportion of old age pensions 
than any other benefit society. The statistics of 
the insurance societies also showed that total 
abstainers lived longer than moderate drinkers. 
It was said that drink was good for labour. 
He would challenge any bishop on the bench for 
labour, and he thought they would find if they 
looked to it that.a total iner—over and 
above the fact that he was never disabled by 
drinking too much—was able to do quite as 
much work, if not more, than the ordinary 
drinker. The argument still remaining had, 
in his opinion, more force. It was urged that 
the great reason fordrinking intoxicating liquors 
was that they were very pleasant—‘‘ It doesn’t 
do me good in health; it doesn’t enable 
me to labour better; but it pleases me 
and I like it.” He admitted that that was 
a very strong argument. He did not think 
that it was at all a wise thing to curtail 
human pleasure. He was quite certain God gave 
pleasure with the full purpose that pleasure 
should be enjoyed, and with the object that we 
should be better able to do our duties more 
cheerfully and better able to serve Him and our 
fellow men. God did not desire gloomy children 
or gloomy service, and He had surrounded us 
with pleasures. He would not curtail any real, 
8 pleasure except for a very real reason, 
but if a Christian was to serve God and serve his 
fellow men, he must not dream for a moment that 
it was possible to do so without some sacrifice. 
There was no such thing as a Christian who 
never sacrificed himself, and there was no such 
thing to be found as a true Christian life without 
some element of sacrifice running through it. 
He asked them to consider two things. In the 
first place, the enormous amount of misery which 
came from drunkenness—the domestic misery, 
the crime, the destitution, and the lack of employ- 
ment they so much deplored. Secondly, that 
the experience of half a century’s fighting had 
shown that if there was one thing more potent 
to deal with this evil than anything else yet 
devised, it was the giving up of intoxicating 
liquor in their own persons. In conclusion, his 
lordship referred to woman’s influence in tem- 
perance work, especially over the young. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Hotes of à Sunday School Tesson. 


CHRIST FORGIVING SINS. 
eT Mark ii. 1 to 12, or St Matthew ix. 1 


Learn —Isaiah lv. 6 and 7. 

Hymn—20, At even ere the sun was eet.” 
Cuaist had been preaching “throughout Galilee.” 
At home again now (Christ at this time dwelt at 
Capernaum). Eastern houses often built on three 
sides of an open courtyard, on the fourth is a wall 
with the entrance door. A balcony runs along 
the side of the house facing entrance. Here 
Jesus sat and taught. The people filled the 
courtyard, and even blocked up the doorway. 
Who tries to come in? Four people, carrying a 
sick man. When they find they cannot get in, 
what do they do? They go round outside to the 
back, where there are some steps leading up into 
the house, and, passing through, get out on to 
the roof of the balcony. Then they take off the 
tiles, and let the sick man down at Jesus’ feet. 
Was Jesus vexed at this interruption? No; 
always to the suffering. Tells him his eins 
are forgiven. Why tell him that now? When 
are we told, does forgive our sins? When 
we repent, and God does not forgive us till we 
do. Jesus saw that this man was penitent, 
and that he cared more for forgiveness than for 
bodily cure. Jesus sees something else too. 
What are the scribes saying in their hearts ? 
“This man speaks bl ies; no one can for- 
give sins but God.” Were they not right? Yes, 
if * had been only “man”; but He is God as 
well. 

They will not believe He can forgive sins, so 
He now cures the body too. What does He say 
to the sick man? To take 5 — bed and walk. 
(The bed used by the poorer Easterns is merely a 
mat, which they often carry about with them, as 
in hot weather many sleep in the open air.) What 
happens next? Man rises, takes his bed, and 
goes to his own house, while the crowd, in 
astonishment, glorify God. Now, boys and girls 
often find it hard to pray. Sometimes think 
God will not give them what they ask, and God 
does not always. Why? Illustration: Boy asks 
his mother to let him play with father’s gun, 
but she will not give it him. God does not give 
us what is not good for us to have. But do we 
care for what is best for us, or do we only like to 
have good things to eat, or money, or playthings ; 
do we want to love Him, do we ever feel 
sorry for our sins? One thing God will always 
give us if we ask—forgiveness. If you disobey 
your mother, don’t you sometimes feel sorry, and 
tell her so? This is what you ought always to 
do to God when you do what is wrong, 


A THREE days’ Conference of the Y.W.C.A. 
eo of England Division) has been held at 
caster. Among those present were Lady 
Overtoun, Dumbarton; Hon. E. Kinnaird, 
London; Mrs. Theodore Walker, Lancaster ; 
Mrs. M. A. Whitwell and Miss Wilson, Kendal ; 
Mrs. Bell, Carlisle; Mrs. Brunton, Misses North 
and Lambert, Leeds; Miss Ramsden, Birksop, 
Nottingham ; Misses Woodward and M. K. 
Wilkinson, Clitheroe; Mrs. Fidler and Miss 
Fort, Carnforth; Miss Swales, Gargrave; Mrs. 
Jebb, Derby ; Mrs Stephen Menzies, Liverpool ; 
Miss Skirrow, Bournemouth; Miss H. Jones 
and Miss Brown, Manchester; Mrs. Ainsworth, 
Bolton; Miss Hodge, Miss Freeman, London; 
Miss A. 8. Atkin, etc. Mrs. Ainsworth, of 
Bolton, conducted a devotional meeting on 
Thursday morning at ten o'clock. This was fol- 
lowed by a conversational meeting, presided over 
by Mrs. Theodore Walker, of Lancaster. An 
address, The work and duties of a Secretary, 
the development of the Prayer Union, and how 
to get our members to work,” was given by Miss 
Freeman, of London. The Hon. E. Kinnard, 
hon. secretary of the London Branch, spoke on 
the Home study department,” Miss Blackhall 
(Burton-on-Trent) spoke on Institutes and 
Homes,” and Miss Whitwell (of Kendal) on 
„The best way of working a small branch, and 
how it may be helped by a larger branch.” All 
these addresses were followed by discussion. A 
large public meeting was held at night, when 
Lady Overtoun gave an eloquent address. 


Oor. 17, 1898. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
FOR B. W. T. A. WOMEN. 
By Hannan W. Surrn, 
Superintendent, Bible Reading Department, 
Adapted by permission from the daily pro. 
gramme of the Bible Reading and Prayer 
Union; Rev. E. A. Stuart, President, 


Oor, 1895. 

15. Eph. i.— The blessing of the triune God. 

16. „ _+‘ii.—The Christian’s privilege. 

17. „ iiii—The preys for ove 

18. „ iv. 1-25—Exhortatiuns to Christian 
unity. 

19. „ iv. 25 to v. 22—Exhortations to 
personal holiness. 

20. „ v. 22 to vi. 10—Exhortations for 
social life. 

21. „ vi. 10 - The Christian warfare. 

22. Phil. i.— The gore mind and Christ the 

ife. 

23. „  ii—The humble mind and Christ 
the example. 

24. „ iii—The earnest mind and Christ 
the object. 

25. „  iv.—The peaceful mind and Christ 
the strength. 

26. Col. i. 1-21 — The pre-eminence of Christ, 

27. „ i. 21 to ii, 8— The work of recon- 
e 4 

28. „ ü. 8 — Warning against Ritualism 
and . 

29. Col. iii, 1-18 —Exhortations. 

30. „ fü. 18 to iv. 7—Social duties. 

31. „ iv. 7— Personal matters. 

Nov. 


1. 1 Thes. i.— The hope of the Christ ian. 


2. „ iii—The joy of the pastor. 
3. „ iii —Motive for holiness. 
4. „ iv.—Comfort of the mourner, 
5. „ v.—Expectation of all. 
6. 2 Thes. i.— He will come. 
7. „ ii.— But not at once. 
8. „ iii. Therefore wa't. 
The Minister 
9. 1 Tim. i. 1-18 — A saved sinner. 
10. „ 118 and ii.— The director of Church 
N worship. 
11. „ iii.— His social qualifications. 
12. „ iv. — To be careful in his teaching. 
13. „ v.— Discreet in his ministry. 
14. „ vi. — Faithful in his warnings. 


M. Leon Say, the famous French professor of 
political economy, has made some interesting 
remarks at a meeting held in Paris under the 
auspices of the Grocers’ Syndicate with a view 
to an arrangement for the closing of their shops 
at noon on Sundays. After the chairman of the 
syndicate had, in an effective speech, maintained 
that the grocer, like other toilers, had a right to 
one day’s rest in the week, M. Léon Say, who 
presided, explained that the Ligue du Dimanche, 
of which he was a member, had noticed that the 
ideas which it advocated had made most progress 
in countries where they were supported by 
religious custom and feeling. In France, how- 
ever, they were obliged to take another stand- 
point. As an old legislator, he could tell them 
that it would be better to work towards the 
attainment of the desired result without solicit- 
ing the intervention of the State, which only 
crushed those whom it would protect. Thus, 
the consequence of the “law framod for the 
purpose of safeguarding the interests of women 
and children in factories” had been to deprive 
them of employment in the great majority of 
cases. The strong looked after their own affairs, 
and when they were satisfied with an experiment 
they adopted it. So was progress achieved. 
Mankind should not go on like machines that 
were worn outto be replaced. This was M. Léon 
Say 's experience of the English Sunday: It was 
a journey that I made to England forty years ago 
that converted me to Sunday rest. The first 
Sunday, without letters or newspapers, in the 
midst of a town commercially dead, seemed to 
me to be intolerable. On the second Sunday | 
began to think of things that did not occupy my 
mind during the week. The third brought me 
rest, the fourth delight; and when I returned 
to France I regretted my Sundays spent without 
any trouble. Therefore make this experiment. 
It is unattended with any risk. Only do not 
reckon on the legislator, but act for yourselves. 


Oct. 17, 1895. 
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Chats for the housewife, 
HEALTH IN THE HOME AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


ON 


DID PASTEUR FIND A “CURE” FOR 
HYDROPHOBIA ? 

Tux chief practical reason why the question of 
hydrophobia is brought before the mistresses of 
homes and mothers of families in these papers, 
was indicated in our last paragraph last week. 
It is because, though mad dogs are rare, yet it is 
always possible that one of us may meet with a 
beast in that condition, or have our children do 
so; and if any one of us is thus bitten there are 
two things to be remembered. 

First, in such a case, if we are near a chemist 
we should go in at once, and immediately have a 
stream of water poured over the wound from a 
height, and then, as rapidly as possible, have 
lunar caustic thoroughly rubbed over the bitten 
place. This is, of course, very painful; but, as 
you last week heard that Sir Thomas Watson 
said, it practically ensures safety, and a person 
who has been able to have a dog bite thus 
cauterised within a few minutes of the accident 
may dismiss all fear. Remember that even 

rsons bitten by certainly mad dogs, and not 
able to have the place burnt with caustic at once, 
are still very likely rot to have hydrophobia ; 
but where the bite has been through clothing, and 
where a caustic has been applied very soon 
afterwards, cause for fear is really at an end. 
Pasteur himself, it should be added, has stated 
(just as Sir Thomas Watson does) that a bitten 
person who has been cauterised immediately need 
have no fear. A letter has been published from 
Pasteur in which he distinctly assures a person 
who had been bitten that having been at once 
cauterised he was in perfect safety. 

This then is the first practical thing to 
remember about hydrophobia: that such should 
be the treatment in case of a bite; that if this 
treatment can be adopted, there is no further 
need ioe alarm ; at me even if 1 ra cannot 
be ad , it is not very likely that any parti 
tg bitten by a dog will suffer from the 
disease. 

The second thing to remember is that not only 
does Pasteur not pretend to cure hydrophobia, but 
that even his pretension to prevent it rests upon 
no clear foundation of fact. Fortunately for the 
interests of humanity in such matters, we have 
had for the last nearly sixty years an accurate 
annual return made by Government of the 
number of persons dying of every disease, and 
these, known as the Registrar-General’s Returns, 
show that Pasteur’s proceedings have not 
lowered the death rate in our own country. 
Very few people do die of this disease ; in fact, 
almost every other known disease kills many 
more than hydrophobia. Itis curiously varying, 
but on an average kills only about thirty 
individuals each year. Now the fact is—the fact, 
not the opinion, understund—that in the five 
years after Pasteur began his treatment, and 
during which many persons were sent from 
England for his so-called preventive inoculations, 
actually more people died of hydrophobia in 
this country than died in the five years before ! 
Nor has he since managed to save out of the 
number who might have been expected to die, 
taking the averages year after year. The same 
fact, which is, of course, quite fatal to Pasteur’s 
pretensions, is established for France by Pro- 
fessor Peter, one of the most eminent of French 
clinicians. The official statistics of the depart- 
ment of the Seine showed that the four years 
before Pasteur began, were productive of the 
same number of deaths as the four years after he 
was inoculating many hundreds of pent per 
annum! As Professor Peter added: “The 
demonstration is brutal in its a | an 

Why, then, the careful reader will saying 
here, do so many men of science allow us to 
suppose that Pasteur’s success in ge 
hydrophobia is an established fact? It is, alas 

use Pasteur's hydrophobic treatment is 
almost the only thing which the vivisectors can 
pretend has been done for mankind by their 
practices. They fall back upon this as a justifi- 


that, notwithstanding the p 
figures 


cation of all the cruelty of cutting up live 
and so anxious are they to keep it su 
t there has been some great benefit 


erived from Pasteur's Hydrophobic Institute, 
inness of the 

, the advocates of vivisection still pretend 
to suppose that Pasteur has saved life. It is 


really a most distressing thing to look into the 


facts of this case—to know that 150 persons died | i 


in the four years before Pasteur began in Eng- 
land, and that 167 persons died in the four years 
after Pasteur began, while many had been sent 
over to be treated by him—and to know that 
exactly the same thing is true with France, 
namely, that notwithstanding the hundreds of 
French bitten folks whom he has treated, the 
death-rate there has slightly gone up instead of 
diminishing : it is really d to know that 
these are the facts of the case, and yet to hear 
the unblushing way in which the vivisectors 
still pretend to believe that Pasteur has saved 
life in very large numbers. 

It is impossible to suppose that they 
believe their own claim, for Pasteur's jug- 
gling with his own figures is so barefaced 
and so repeated as to cut off any possibility 
of doubt of those who really know about 
his proceedings being truly misled. In the 
case of some of his patients who have died, 
he has said (as Sir Thomas Watson remarked, 
the quacks always do) that they came too late. 
Nevertheless, he has continued to count amon 
his successes those who did not go to him at all 
till aa Cae ere after they were bitten. But 
finding his death returns mount up notwith- 
standing this, he then said that he would not 
count amongst his failures any who died of 
hydrophobia either while being treated or within 
fifteen days after their treatment was finished ! 
In this way he tries to avoid admitting that the 
people who have died in the period of greatest 
danger are his failures. Sir Thomas Watson, 
whose authority nobody will dispute, says: In 
the vast majority of cases, the disease breaks out 
within two months after the infliction of the 
bite.” So when Pasteur gives us a return of his 
deaths, and leaves out of them all those persons 
who have died while being treated, or within 
fifteen days after, he gets rid of most of the 
cases in which there did exist any particular 
danger! The danger from a dog’s bite being at 
its greatest height for the first two months after 
the accident, and it taking generally a few days 
for the patient to settle on Fanz then fifteen 
days for the treatment, and to this he adding 
fifteen more days in which he says his preven- 
tion is not acting—thus, you can see easil 
enough, he gets rid (if he is allowed) of re- 
sponsibility for all who die in the period in 
which most of those who are in any danger at 
all will develop the disease! What use are such 
statistics ? 

Asa matter of fact, remember, some 300 of 
his patients have actually died, and the quota- 
tion from Dr. Bell Taylor, of Nottingham, which 
I am now about to add, gives cases in which 
there is full reason to believe that it was Pasteur’s 
injecting of the poison that actually gave the 
hydrophobia, and not the dog bite; since the 
fact that the dog lived on (as truly mad dogs 
always die) showed that it had never really 
been rabid. Thus, asthe editor of the Paris 
Journal of Medicine, Dr. Lutaud, summed up 
the matter:—‘‘M. Pasteur does not cure 
hydrophobia—he gives it.” 

The second practical point, therefore, is, if 
you or any of your relations chance to be bitten, 
do not go to the Pasteur Institute ; but be caute- 
rised first, and then go aad take as many Turkish 
baths as you can endure. 


Dr. Bell Taylor writes on the cases caused by 
Pasteur's treatment: Leopold Née was bitten 
at Arras on November 7th, 1886; he was sub- 
jected to M. Pasteur's treatment on the 17th 
and following days, and died of hydrophobia on 
December 17th, just a month later. The dog 
that bit him was perfectly healthy. In July, 
1887, Arthur Stoboi, one of the scholars at the 
Lyceum at Lubline, in Russia, was bitten by a 
dog, whereupon he was immediately sent to the 
Pasteur Institute at Warsaw, and submitted to 
inoculation by Dr. Bonneville. He was dis- 
charged from the Institute on August 11th, with 
a certificate of cure, on the strength of which he 


was re-admitted to the Lyceum, and resumed his 
studies. On November 9th, however, three 
months later, he felt pain in the region of the 
inoculations, and shortly afterw died of 
hydrophobia. Meanwhile the dog that bit him 
remained perfectly well, and has remained well 
ever since. Au Italian paper, called the Interessi 
Cremonese, in a recent issue records the follow- 
ing: ‘The groom of Signor Camello Mina, at 
Duc Miglia, on the farm of Santa Maria, died 
the day before yesterday of hydrophobia. He 
was bitten by a sheep-dog, and subjected to the 
Pasteur treatment at Mi for amonth. The 
dog had nothing whatever the matter with it.” 
The same journal states that three other men 
were bitten, and subjected to the Pasteur treat- 
ment. Two of these, Rigoni and Poli, have died, 
and the other is in a dangerous condition, in 
consequence, the editor says, ‘of the anti-rabic 
injections, since the dog, having been sent by 
the Commune to Pasteur, has been declared not 
to have been rabid.’ A young painter, named 
De Moens, of Antwerp, called upon his friend 
De Sorné, another painter, and attempted to 
caress, as he had often done before, a little toy 
dog belonging to De Sorné. The dog snapped at 
him, and inflicted a slight wound on his finger. 
If this had occurred some years ago, nothing 
would have been pri of it; but as the 
Pasteur craze was at the time there, as else- 
where, at its height, he was urged to visit M. 
Pasteur at once, which he did, and was submitted 
to the usual treatment from the 20th of March 
to the 2nd of April. On bis return from Paris 
he called on his friend and got on good terms 
with the dog again, which was quite well and 
has continued well ever since. De Moens, 
however, was suddenly attacked with hydro- 
1 and died of that disease on the 17th of 
„ 1889.“ Dr. Bell Taylor adds that the 
belief in Pasteur is “the most extraordin 
medical delusion that has ever afflicted mankind.” 


[Next week’s subject will be“ Useful Needle- 
work and House Adornments.” ] 


AN experiment for the better training of 
hospital nurses has been tried for some months 
by the London Hospital authorities, and with 
such success that it might be imitated by all 
large institutions. As everyone knows, a nurse 
begins her training by entering a hospital as a 
probationer. She goes at once to the wards 
among busy nurses and over-worked sisters, who 
have only time to order things to be done, and 
none to explain how they are to be accomplished. 


Y |The probationer has to pick up terms, methods, 


system, as best she can, and small wonder if her 
nerves give out under the double strain of 
drudgery and bewildering novelties. A gentler 
and wiser method has been tried by the London 
Hospital. They have opened a training school 
in Bow Road, to which probationers are sent for 
six weeks on trial. They are here taught the 
names of instruments, methods of sick bed- 
making, bandaging, and get an insight into 
hospital routine and sick-room cooking. Lectures 
and practice go together, ro that when they enter 
the hospital proper for the three or four years, 
training they know to some extent what is 
expected of them, and how to perform it, and 
redline like bewildered inhabitants of another 
world. 
* * 1 

Ax Indian native paper, speaking of Miss F 
H. Muller during her last visit to India, observes : 
„% Miss Muller is so conscientious, liberal, and 
polite that she took off her shoes and sat down 
on the ground after our manner. She has a 

eat for our religion, and takes a keen 
interest in female education. For this purpose 
she has travelled in a good many countries. We 

uest her to make her permanent residence in 

India, for this country will afford her ample 
field for the work of female education. Our 
women are most modest, more pious, and more 
social than the rest of their sex. Nowhere but 
in India has woman burnt herself in fidelity to 
her lord. Nowhere can she suffer life-long 
widowhood but in our fair land. The tenderest 
sentient beings in the creation are the Brahmin 
and the Indian woman. These women will 
receive her with open arms the moment they 
come to know of her zeal, piety, and benevol- 
ence.” 


~ 
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NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER ORUISE. 
By AURORA. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SourHwarp Ho. 
Tue next day is Sunday, and the St. Rognvald, 


which has been moving in and out of the Lofoden 
anchor in Raftsand, a beautiful 


isles, drops 
fiord, encircled by ed and jagged mountains. 


0 
The shadow of the hills is pleasant, for a glorious 


sun gives us our first taste of a northern summer. 
And while the light 


and mountains around us, the 


At night we land at 
the old church of Throndenaes—once the most 
northerly church in Christendom. It is a quaint 
and curious building, and would well have 


the gruesome, pe bodies that are shown to 
visitors. It is a féte day, and the church is 
decorated with garlands and paper flowers. The 
town is fullof people and we have our first sight 
of the Lapps, who have come into Harstadt for 


Laplanders au naturel in their settlement near 
Tromsce. They are interesting, if dirty, and 
are picturesque objects in their reindeer suits, 
ornamented with red and blue wool. Bess and 
I visit the tents where the little women sit, their 
babies strapped to their backs in a wooden frame 
that bears a resemblance to an open coffin. We 
are glad to get out of the tents, and to 
make bargains in the open air; for the Lapps 
are keen traders in the articles of horn 
and skin they fashion cae ie the long winter. 
Our way back to the ship | through a pretty 
birch wood. It is a hot morning, and we loiter 
pleasantly in the shade, the party as usual 
breaking up into twos and threes. The ship’s 
boats are waiting to ferry us across, and when 
the last boat is about to start the officer in 
charge catches sight of two sauntering down to 
the quay. : 

The order to push off is countermanded, and 
twenty faces look impatiently up the ro: 
Then, suddenly, everyone is tremendously in- 
terested in Tromsoe on the 1 bank, aud 
a strange self-conscious hush falls upon us. So 


it happens that when the Melancholy Man— 
curiously radiant—and the little American— 
also — — t arrive at the quay, not a single 


passenger has seen them coming up together ! 


But we are all in a sudden gay mood; and no 
one wonders that the Melancholy Man pauses 
to tip the boatmen before he helps the little 


American up the ladder to the deck of the St. 
Rongvald. 


That night we reach a whaling station, Skoro, 
We are all on deck 
ready to land—though it is after midnight—if 
there are any whales to be seen. But as soon 


on the island of Vardo. 


as we cast anchor a boat pushes off from shore, 


and to our great disappointment we are told 
whales at present at the 
There is, however, more than enough 
to assail our noses; and even Bess is thankful 
when the good ship hurries out of this region of 
We cast |. 
anchor in the early morning in the most 
northerly town in the world; a lonely group of 
houses standing bare and grim on a lonelier 
i Our arrival is an event to the 
solitary people who rarely have visitors ; and we 
find Hammerfest a very good town in which to 


that there are no 
station. 


evil odours towards Hammerfest. 


group of islands. 


shop, prices being less high than further south. 


At three o’clock we start for the North Cape, 
As the day gets on 
a sea fog rises and the boat plunges in a grey 
sea. Our hopes of landing at the Cape become 
faint; and when we arrive at nine o' clock, and 
Captain Masson refuses to let us risk health, if 
not life, by landing we are tolerably content 
The fog has lifted and we can 
see the Cape itself, a bleak, cheerless point of 
land, then the St. Rognvald swings round and 


leaving the sun behind us. 


with his decision. 


we set our faces Southward Ho 


That night there are few on the deck, and 
most of us gather in the music saloon to hear 
the songs of the Musical Twin and Mr. Ernest 


ightens, and the blue of 


outside. 
dreamy, as we listen to the singing an 
plash of the waves, and the little 
that come indistinctly to our ears. 


the words sound plainly. 

„gut I guess you are 
where, Colonel ; * do 
American. My! I wish I was! 
marm, that’s just what I am! 
won’t marry you.” 


promise. 
to me whether you are rich or. . 


from the music room. 


„For. love is like a song, 
It echoes all day long ; 
The buzzing bee is jealousy, 
But love is like a song.” 


sings the Musical Twin. 
faces paling in the shadow. 


oh Bess ! I am awfully glad.” 
„I am too,” Bess says wistfully. 
that they have made up their quarrel 


made up. 


hurricane deck, w 


absorbing conversation. 


explore the town. 
Museum and the fish-markets ; 


Rognvald. Our voyage is nearly over. 


our pleasant days and nights on board. 


bow. 


them,” says the captain. 
and then Bess lays her hand upon my arm. 


used to know.” 


Bess's presence on the St. 
took his passage that day. 


Northward Ho! 
THE END. 


— 
— ͤ — — — 


of iron, for burning sea-cole. 
* * * 


Kau. Beas and I grow sentimental at last and 

leave the bright lights to sit in the darkness 

We are both silen + ee 
to 


of talk 


Two people, unseen, are talking somewhere 
near, and by and by in @ pause of the singing 


making a blunder some- 

nt suppose I am a rich 
It would be 
real nice. Why, I teach school—a school- 
And now I guess 
you d as lieve have me say I don’t love you, and 


No 554 you love me. I hold you to your 

you think it makes any difference 
. The rest 
of the words are drowned in a burst of singing 


Bess and I rise and look at each other, our 
Then I put my 
. arm in hers and walk away to the bow of the 
the festa; and on the following day we see the | boat. 

4 We didn't mean to listen,” I whisper, “ but 


5 It is lovely 
7 


There is a tone in her voice that tells me she 
is thinking of » quarrel that has never been 


The next day we plough our way through grey 
waves. We are not to stop for twenty-four 
hours; and a quoit tournament is arranged for 
the amusement of the passengers. There are 
two, however, that prefer the solitude of the 

here they remain undis- 
turbed, no one liking to make a third in that 
The voyage south is 
broken at Oie and Christiansund and on Monday 
morning, a week after leaving Tromsoe, we find 
ourselves again at Bergen, witha whole day to 
We visit the Hanseatic 
and finally 
turn our steps reluctantly towards the St. 
When 
we land again we shall have come to the end of 


Every one is sad as we stand on deck watch- 
ing the quaint houses of Bergen disappear behind 
us. We have taken on two or three passengers 
who are crossing to Aberdeen; and from the 
bridge where Bess and I are standing with the 
captain, we watch them herding together in the 


“Yon lad i? broon—him that disna like 
Burns—seems to hae gotten some freends amang 
We look more closely, 
6 It 
is not the man in brown,” she says, hoarsely. 
“Tt is—a stranger. It looks like —like a man—I 


Her voice is quite hoarse; she is pale and 
trembling. Her agitation makes me look more 
closely at the strangers, and then I understand. 
Among the new passengers I see her friend from 
whom she parted in anger so many months 


ago. 
Ah well, these things do not happen by chance, 
after all, though her friend knew nothing of 
Rognvald when he 
For the rest of the 
voyage I am very lonely; but the sight of the 
child's happy face as she paces up and down the 
deck with her friend is worth many hours of 
solitude. And that night at dinner, just before 
we anchor off Aberdeen, Captain Masson bids us 
drink to the health of four people, who, he says, 
will never have cause to regret that they sailed in 
the St. Rognvald when she steamed her way 


The fire-grate was formerly called “a cradell 


Presents which our love for the donor has 
rendered precious are ever the most acceptable. 


Ocr. 17, 1895. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


Ir my readers are anxious to get a good idea of 
the coming fashions, they cannot do better than 
poy a visit to Mr. Peter Robinson’s, Oxford 

irous. There they will find the very latest 
fashions in every department of dress, and such 
a variety of choice that there is something to 
please every possible taste. The dress materials 
are particularly handsome, and excel anything I 
have seen at any other establishment this season. 
Small neat patterns are out of favour, and the 
preference is given to bold designs and striking 
combinations of colour. Yet none of the effects 
are harsh, for the brighter tones are invariably 
softened by a judicious admixture of black. 
Nothing has pleased me so much this year as the 
astrachan cloth I saw at this establishment, in 
which a brilliant tartan in warm shades of 
majents and green gleamed through a black 
bouclé surface which partially veiled the ground- 
work. This materia! looked so rich and hand- 
some, so exactly the thing for a winter dress, 
The name of this fabric is Muscovito. 

A material which somewhat resembles crépon 
is to take the lead for winter materials ; it is a 
combination of mohair aud silk, with a woollen 
background, and is made in the most exquisite 
colours. Sometimes it is plain and sometimes 
figured, but it looks wonderfully handsome ia 
either case. Electric-blue shot with black, and 
the new Prussian blue, are two of the prettiest 
colours in the plain material; a soft shade of 
majenta is also very beautiful, and would be 
lovely trimmed with astrachan. The figured 
mohairs are charming in scarlet and black, green 
and chestnut, and in many other combinations of 
colour. The skirts of these dresses would be 
made full and plain, and the bodice would be 
mixed with velvet. These materials are the 
handsomest things in the market, so they cannot 
be cheap ; the prices range from 7s. 11d. to 16s. 9d. 
double width. But quite inexpensive fabrics are 
to be found at the same counter, many of 
them wonderfully pretty and effective. Covert- 
coating and “ Carmen ” cloth are both extremely 
pretty and cheap, and there is a charming 
material in electric-blue, covered with a spicer’s 
web pattern, which is wonderfully cheap at 
1s, 114d. I may mention that blue is thé leading 
colour, and that there are more orders for blue 
and black than for avy other shades. 

The next visit should be paid to Peter Robinson's 
silk counter, where one may feast one’s eyes on the 
most exquisite brocades, or wonderful velvets, 
figured or plain: expensive fabrics, but even a 
little makes lovely trimmings or sleeves to 
brighten a cheaper material. Chiné silks ate 
still to the fore, and I cannot look at any other 
brocades when I have once seen these soft and 
artistic designs, looking rather as if they were 
painted instead of woven. The prettiest are 
those in which a number of flowers are presse 
closely together, looking like a pot-pourri in 
shades of pink and mauve. Next in my affections 
come the beautiful chameleon silks, which are 
actually shot with four colours. One of these 18 
in grass-green, shot with copper and purple and 
black, and figured with a scroll pattern in 2 
darker shade of green. Crépe velvet is 
amongst tho novelties in heavier goods, and will 
be very pretty either for dresses or sleeves. 
Checked velvet will be used for the latter 
purpose, or woollen tartan figured with a frisé 
velvet design. I must not forget to chronicle a 
new material for evening dresses—quite the 
prettiest thing of the kind that has been seen for a 
long time. Flowered grenadine is the name of 
this new-comer, and it deserves a high place in 
our affections. The ground-work is black and 
very transparent, and over this wanders & 
beautiful pattern of rose-pink flowers, lightly 
thrown over the surface. Made up over black 
silk, and trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons, this 
would be a charming dress for evening wear. 
Another design in this material is figured with 
mauve violets and yellow mimosa, and this would 
be pretty. g 

From“ Peter's“ I went straight to my favourite 
glove-shop, which, „not to put too fine a porD 
upon it,” is Mr. Gregg's bijou establishment at 
92, New Bond Street. One always gets go 
value for one’s money at Mr. Gregg’s, and every 
thing is of good quality and in perfect taste. 
White gloves are still fashionable for day wear 


Oct. 17, 1898. 


and it is wonderful how they brighten up a dark 
visiting-dress. A new colour which is just a 


little less showy than white has lately been intro- 
duced by Mr. Gregg ; it is exactly like the colour 
underneath a dove’s wing.” Yellow shades of tan 


will not be worn this season, the dark red tan 
shades being considered more smart. I am quite 
in love with these terra-cotta coloured chevrettes, 
they look so novel and nice; but Mr. Gregg tells 
me that only a good quality glove can be dyed 
this . shade. The waterproof 5 
gloves in this pretty colour, with wide black 
stripes up the back, look wonderfully well with a 
tailor-made dress. The Khiva glove is suit- 
able for smarter wear, and is made iu thin 
chevrette, in\ or beaver, stitched 
with red. peice is 2s. 11d. Mr. 
Gregg has the honour of supplying 
gloves for many members of the 
aristocracy, Adeline Duchess of Bed- 
ford amongst others. I saw some 
beautiful gauntlet gloves which were 
being sent off to the above-mentioned 
lady—black suede with little gaunt- 
lets piped with white, such as the 
Duchess always uses for garden- 
wear. Mr. Gregg will send gloves by 
post on price being n 

Our illustration this week shows a 
pretty winter dress in a fancy woollen 
material in blue and black, made 
with strapped seams, and fastened 
with two rows of smoked pearl but- 
tons. There are wide epaulettes on 
the shoulders, which fall prettily 
over the full gigot sleeves. The 
toilette is completed by one of the 
white felt hats which are so fashion- 
able at present, trimmed with wide 
bows of white sash ribbon, and 
black wings. CHIFFON. 


SIGNALS FROTI FRIEND TO 
FRIEND. 


ENGLISH _IMPROVIDENCE.—Y, writes: Allowing 
the sad fact that there are many working 
men and women who cannot possibly make 
adequate provision for the future, is there 
not a multitude who can, and do not? I 
should say the last lesson wanted by our 
English brothers and sisters is one inculcat- 
ing improvidence. Who is there that does not 
know that the improvident members of a 
family are a life-long care to the provident 
ones, and intellectually and morally are a 
long way behind those who have disciplined 
themselves to ‘do the thing they ought 
before the thing they may.’ Anyone may 
use an income, large or small, who only seeks 
self happiness for the day. The question is, 
were we meant to live a butterfly life? (With 
apologies to that insect, for does it not at 
Jeast provide that its progeny shall have a 
good meal on emerging into life?) Or is it 
not intended that reason and reflection should 
tell us that times of sickness, bad trade, and“ 
old age, ugly in themselves, are at least 
bearable if provided for in times of comfort, 
even though at a little sacrifice? Let anyone 
try the plan of dividing his or her income 
into thirds—one for all self purposes, one for 
saving, and one for giving; not necessar.ly 
equal thirds, The determination to use only 
a certain sum shows how much there is one 
can do without; the spending for others 
keeps alive a Christ-likeness, the portion 
saved is a comfort. Will anyone point out 
where is the superiority of English improvi- 
dence over French penuriousness ? 

AWrII-Wisukk writes: ‘I have been a delegate 
tothe Chester Congress quite recently, and noticed copies of 


another paper in all the railway waiting rooms and about | 


elsewhere, but not one SIGNAL, This is strange when we 


learn from the report, there are 300 wembers in Chester | 


B.W.7.A., and I have pleasure in bearing testimuny to the | 


loyalty and enthusiasm of the friends who entertained 

the lady members of the Congress right royally.” Chester 

friends, do you take no interest in your ofticial organ ? 
REPLIES.—ETIQUETTE. 

Hostess.—1 should not think you need leave P. P. C. cards, 
48 your new home will be at such a very slight distance 
from your old one. It is not as if you were going to leave 
the neighbourhood altogether. 
Address cards instead, so that people may know where 
to find you. You can send these cards by post. 

A BRIDE.—No, there is no occasion to have u wedding break - 
fast, a tea is much more usual, and you will also find it 
less expensive, 


Teas, su T bope you will see it and that it will be useful to 
Jou. 


My next article is to be about Wedding 


| Pas 
fee 


Send out ‘Change of 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


SIOUX INDIAN WOMEN. 


Mrs. Eastman, who lived for some time in close 
neighbourhood to the North American Indians 
of Sioux tribe, in the United States, gives 
the following interesting but sad account of the 
women’s position: 

“The peculiar sorrows of the Sioux woman 
commence at her birth. Even as a child she is 
despised, in comparison with the brother beside 
her, who is one day to be a great warrior. Asa 
maiden, she is valued while the young man who 
wants her fora wife may have a doubt of his 
success. But when she is a wife, there is little 
sympathy for her condition. How soon do the 
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itable. Visit her in her teepee, and she 
illingly gives you what you need, if in her 
power; and with alacrity does what she can to 

romote your comfort. In her looks there is 
ittle that is attractive. Time has not caused 
the wrinkles in her forehead, nor the furrows in 
her cheek. They are the traces of want, passion, 
sorrows and tears. Her bent form was once 
light and graceful. Labour and privations are 
not rvative of beauty. 

„Want of truth, and habitual dishonesty in 
little things are prevalent traits among the Sioux. 
Most of them will take a kitchen n or fork, 
if they have a chance—and they think it fair 
thus to return the ions of the whites. 


h 


They probably have an idea of 
making up for the low price at which 
their lands have been valued, by main- 


taining a constant system of petty 
thefts—or perhaps they consider 
kitchen tenis as curiosities, just as 
the whites do their mocassins and 
necklaces of bear’s claws. Yes—it 
must be confessed, however unsenti- 
mental, they almost all steal. 

“The men think it undignified for 
them to steal, so they send their 
squaws thus unlawfully to procure 
what they want—and woe be to them 
if they are found out. The husband 
would shame and beat his wife for 
doing what he certainly would have 
beaten her for refusing to go and do. 

“The men were sometimes aston- 
ished at the boldness with which I 
reproved them, though it raised me 
much in their estimation. 1 remember 
taking Bad Hail, one of their chiefs, 
to task, frequently ; and on one 
occasion he told me, by way of show- 
ing his gratitude for the interest I 
took in his character, that he had 
three wives, all of whom he would 
give up if I would ‘leave Eastman, 
and come and live with him.’ I re- 
ceived his proposition, however, with 
Indian indifference, merely replying 
that I did not fancy having my head 
split open every few days with a stick 
of wood. He laughed heartily, after 
his fashion, conscious that the cap 
fitted, for he was in the habit of ex- 
pending all his surplus bad temper 
upon his wives. I have sometimes 
thought, that if, when a warrior, be 
he chief or commoner, throws u stick 
of wood at his wife’s head, she were 
to cast it back at his, he might, 
perhaps, be taught better behaviour. 
But I never dared to instil such 
insubordinate notions into the heads 
of my Sioux female friends, lost some 
ultra ‘brave, in a desperate rage, 
might substitute the tumahawk for 
the log.” 


In Norway and Sweden, before any 
couple can be legally married, certiti- 
cates must be produced showing that 
both bride and bridegroom have been 
duly vaccinated. In Norway, girls 
are ineligible for matrimony until they 
havo earned certificates for proficiency 
in knitting, baking, and spinning. In 
Waldeck, a small principality, there is 
a law that no licence to marry will be 
granted to any individual who has the 


oppressive storms and contentions of life root habit of getting drunk, and, once identified with 
out all that is kind or gentle in her heart! She the habit, a druokard must produce sutlicient 
must bear the burdens of the family. Should proof of reformation to warrant his receiving the 


her husband wish it, she must travel all day | 
with a heavy weight on her back; and at night 
when they stop, her hands must prepare the | 
food for her family before she retires to rest. | 
Her work ‘is never done. She makes the sum- | 
mer and the winter house. For the former she | 
peels the bark from the trees in the spring ; for 
the latter she sews the deerskins together. She 
tans the skins of which coats, mocassins, and 


_ leggings are to be made for the family; she has 


to scrape it and prepare it while other cares are 
pressing upon her. When her child is born she 
has no opportunities for rest or quiet. She must 


bleness must be forgotten. 


dle the canoe for her husband—pain and 
She is always | 


licence at any future time. Russian law allows 
a man to marry only four times, and he must 
marry before eighty or not at all. 

R X * 


Mr. Wooton Isnacson, M. P., who has just 
passed through his tifth serious attack of in- 
fluenza, writes: I should like, for the benefit 
of my fellow sufterers, to make known the follow- 
ing remedy. Mix fifteen grains of citrate of 
potash in a tumbler of hot water, with the juice 
of one lemon added. Sip during the day 
and night. I found it most efficacious, especi- 
ally where there is an abnormal amount of mucus, 
and I feel certain that others would derive im- 
mediate relief from it.” 


. 
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Kau. Beas and I grow sentimental at last and 
leave the ree vor sit in car darkness 
outside. e are silent, 

T the 


NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER ORUISE, — 


By A : dreamy, as we listen to the s an the coming fashions, they cannot do bet 
* plash of the waves, and the Hecke Wrede of talk | pay a visit to Mr. Peter Bobinsoti's, Osteen 
CHAPTER IX. that come indistinctly to our ears. ircus, There they will find the very latest 


SournwaRrD Ho. 


day is Sunday, and the St. Rognvald, 


been moving in and out of the Lotoies please 
anchor 


are r handsome, and excel anything 1 
have seen at any other establishment this season. 
Small neat patterns are out of favour, and the 
preference is given to bold designs and striking 
combinations of colour. Yet none of the effects 
are harsh, for the brighter tones are invariably 
softened by a judicious admixture of black. 
Nothing has pleased me so much this year as the 
astrachan cloth I saw at this establishment, in 
which a brilliant ta in warm shades of 
majenta and green gleamed through a black 
bouclé surface which partially veiled the ground- 
work. This materia! looked so rich and hand- 
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“But I ou are making a blunder some- 
where, Odlonel; 
American. My! 
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“You say you love me. I hold you to your 
promise. Do you think it makes any difference 
to me whether you are rich or... .” The rest 
of the words are drowned in a burst of singing 
from the music room. 
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and curious building, and would well have For. love is like a song, D . 

repaid a long visit. But the men in charge It echoes all day long; some, so exactly the ag a winter dress, 

hurry us through, giving us barely time to see The buzzing bee is jealousy, The name of this fabric is Muscovite. 

the gruesome, petrified bodies that are shown to But love is like a song.” A material which somewhat resembles crépon 
i It is a fete day, and the church is the Musical Twin. is to take the lead for winter materials; it 1s a 


combination of mohair aud silk, with a woollen 
background, and is made in the most exquisite 
colours. Sometimes it is [yes aud sometimes 
figured, but it looks won erfully handsome ia 
either case. Electric-blue shot with black, and 
the new Prussian blue, are two of the prettiest 
colours in the plain material; a soft shade of 


and I rise and look at each other, our 
faces paling in the shadow. Then I put my 
arm in hers and walk away to the bow of the 


boat. 

‘ We didn't mean to listen,” I whisper, “ but 
oh Bess ! I am awfully glad.” 

„I am too,” Bess says wistfully. “ It is lovely 
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0 that they have made up their quarrel. majenta is also very beautiful, and would be 
I visit the tents: where the little women sit, their | There isa tone in bor voice that tells me she | lovely trimmed with astrachan. ‘The figured 


mohairs are charming in scarlet and black, green 
and chestnut, and in many other combinations of 
colour. The skirts of these dresses would be 
made full and plain, and the bodice would be 
mixed with velvet. These materials are the 
handsomest things in the market, so they cannot 
be cheap ; the prices range from 7s. 11d. to 16s. 9d. 
double width. But quite inexpensive fabrics are 
to be found at the same counter, many of 
them wonderfully pretty and effective. Covert- 
coating and “ Carmen ” cloth are both extremely 
pretty and cheap, and there is a charming 
material in electric-blue, covered with a spicer’s 
web pattern, which is wonderfully cheap at 
Is. 114d. I may mention that blue is thé leading 
colour, and that there are more orders for blue 
and black than for avy other shades. 

The next visit should be paid to Peter Robinsons 
silk counter, where one may feast one's eyes on the 


to their backs in a wooden frame 
F We 


f 
f 


is thinking of à quarrel that has never been 
made up. N 

The next day we plough our way through grey 
waves. We are not to stop for twenty-four 
hours; and a quoit tournament is arranged for 
the amusement of the passengers. There are 
two, however, that prefer the solitude of the 
hurricane deck, where they remain undis- 
al | turbed, no one liking to make a third in that 
absorbing conversation. The voyage south is 
hen | broken at Oie and Christiansund and on Monda 
morning, a week after leaving Tromsoe, we fin 
ourselves again at Bergen, witha whole day to 
explore the town. We visit the Hanseatic 
Museum and the fish-markets; and finally 
c turn our steps reluctantly towards the St. 
Then, suddenly, everyone 1s tremendously in- Rognvald. Our voyage is nearly over. When 
tereated in Tromeoe on the a bank, and | we land again we shall have come to the end of 

So | our pleasant days and nights on board. ry 
Every one is sad-as we stand on deck watch- | most exquisite brocades, or wonderful velvets, 

ing the quaint houses of Bergen disappear behind figured or plain: expensive fabrics, but even a 
us. We have taken on two or three passengers little makes lovely trimmings or sleeves to 
who are crossing to Aberdeen; and from the | brighten a cheaper material. Chine silks ate 
But we are all in a sudden gay mood; and no | bridge where Bess and I are standing with the still to the fore, and I cannot look at any other 
one wonders that the Melancholy Man pauses | captain, we watch them herding together in the | brocades when I have once seen these soft and . 
to tip the boatmen before he helps the little | bow. : artistic designs, looking rather as if they were 
American up the ladder to the deck of the St. ‘Yon lad i’ broon—him that disna like painted instead of woven. The prettiest are 
Rongvald. 


those in which a number of flowers are presse 

That night we reach a whaling station, Skorö, closely together, looking like a pot-pourri in 
on the island of Vardo. We are all on deck shades of pink and mauve. Next in my affections 
ready to land—though it is after midnight—if come the beautiful chameleon silks, which are 
there are any whales to be seen. But as soon actually shot with four colours. One of these 18 
as we cast anchor a boat pushes off from shore, in grass-green, shot with copper and purple and 
and to our great disappointment we are told black, and figured with a scroll pattern in 2 
that there are no whales at present at the 


darker shade of green. “ Crépe velvet is 
station. There is, however, more than enough amongst the novelties in heavier goods, and will 
to assail our noses; and even Bess is thankful be very pretty either for dresses or sleeves. 
when the good ship hurries out of this region of Checked velvet will be used for the latter 
evil odours towards Hammerfest. We cast purpose, or woollen tartan figured with a frisé 
anchor in the early morning in the most velvet design. I must not forget to chronicle a 
northerly town in the world; a lonely group of new material for evening dresses—quite the 
houses standing bare and grim on a lonelier prettiest thin of the kind that has been seen for a 
up of islands. Our arrival is an event to the long time. lowered grenadine 18 the name 9 
solitary people who rarely have visitors ; and we this new-comer, and it deserves a high place a 
find Hammerfest a very good town in which to our affections. The ground-work is black an 
shop, prices being less hi h than further south. 


very transparent, and over this wanders & 
At three o'clock we start for the North Cape, beautiful pattern of rose-pink flowers, lightly 
leaving the sun behind us. As the day gets on 


thrown over the surface. Made up over black 
a sea fog rises and the boat plunges in a grey silk, and trimmed with rose-coloured ribbons, this 


Our hopes of landing at the Cape become would be a charming dress for evening wear. 
faint ; ad when we arrive at nine ee and Another design in this material is figured with 


Captain Masson refuses to let us risk health, if mauve violets and yellow mimosa, and this would 
not life, by landing we are tolerably content be pretty. ; ; 
with his decision. The fog has lifted and we can From “ Peter’s” I went straight to my favourite 
see the Cape itself, a bleak, cheerless point of glove-shop, which, ‘ not to put too fine a ere 
land, then the St. Rognvald swings round and upon it,” is Mr. Gregg's bijou establishment 4 
we set our faces Southward Ho! 


92, New Bond Street. One always gets good 
That night there are few on the deck, and 


value for one’s money at Mr. Gregg’s; and every- 
most of us gather in the music saloon to hear thing is of good quality and in perfect taste. 
the songs of the Musical Twin and Mr. Ernest 
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keen traders in the articles of horn 
fashion ag ion J the long winter. 


At 
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passenger has seen them coming up together 


Burns —seems to hae gotten some freends amang 
them,“ 5 captain. We look more closely, 
and then lays her hand upon my arm. It 
is not the man in brown, she says, hoarsely. 
“It isa stranger. It looks like —like a man—I 
used to know.“ 

Her voice is quite hoarse; she is pale and 
trembling. Her agitation makes me look more 
closely at the strangers, and then I understand. 
Among the new passengers I see her friend from 
whom she parted in anger so many months 


ago. 

Ah well, these things do not happen by chance, 
after all, though her friend knew nothing of 
Bess's presence on the St. Rognvald when he 
took his passage that day. For the rest of the 
voyage Tam very lonely; but the sight of the 
child’s happy face as she paces up and down the 
deck with her friend is worth many hours of 
solitude. And that night at dinner, just before 
we anchor off Aberdeen, Captain Masson bids us 
drink to the health of four ia who, he says, 
will never have cause to regret that they sailed in 
the St. Rognvald when she steamed her way 
Northward Ho! 

THE END. 


ee SS 
ee 


The fire-grate was formerly called “a cradell 
of iron, for burning sea-cole.” 
* * * 
Presents which our love for the donor has 


rendered precious are ever the most acceptable, | White gloves are still fashionable for day wear, 


and it is wonderful how they brighten up a dark 
visiting-dress. A new colour which is just a 
than white has lately been intro- 

; it is exactly like the colour 


gloves in this pretty colour, with wide black 
stripes up the back, look wonderfully well with a 
tailor-made dress. The Khiva glove is suit- 
able for smarter wear, and is made in thin 


chevrette, in or beaver, stitched 
with at 4 ice is 325 a Mr. 
G © honour of supplyin 

gloves for many members of the 


aristocracy, Adeline Duchess of Bed- 
ford amongst others. I saw some 
beautiful gauntlet gloves which were 
being sent off to the above-mentioned 
lady—black suede with little gaunt- 
lets piped with white, such as the 
Duchess always uses for garden- 
wear. Mr. Gregg will send 1 by 
post on price being forwarded, 
Our ere be =r a 
win ress in a fancy woollen 
* in blue and black, made 
with strapped seams, and fastened 
with two rows of amoked pearl but- 
tons. There are wide epaulettes on 
the shoulders, which fall prettily 
over the full gigot sleeves. The 
toilette is completed by one of the 
white felt hats which are so fashion- 
able at present, trimmed with wide 


bows of white sash ribbon, and 
black wings. CHIFFON. 


SIGNALS FROHTI FRIEND TO 
FRIEND. 


ENGLisH IMPROVIDENCE.—Y, writes: Allowing 
the sad fact that there are many working 
men and women who cannot possibly make 
adequate provision for the future, is there 
not a multitude who can, and do not? I 
should say the last lesson wanted by our 
English brothers and sisters is one inculcat- 
ing improvidence. Who is there that does not 
know that the improvident members of a 
family are a life-long care to the provident 
ones, and intellectually and morally are a 
long way behind those who have disciplined 
themselves to ‘do the thing they ought 
before the thing they may.’ Anyone may 
use an income, large or small, who only seeks 
self happiness for the day. The question is, 
were we meant to live a butterfly life? (With 
apologies to that insect, for does it not at 
least provide that its progeny shall have a 
good meal on emerging into life?) Or is it 
not intended that reason and reflection should 
tell us that times of sickness, bad trade, and 
old age, ugly in themselves, are at least 
bearable if provided for in times of comfort, 
even though at a little sacrifice? Let anyone 
try the plan of dividing his or her income 
into thirds—one for all self purposes, one for 
saving, and one for giving; not necessar.ly 
equal thirds, The determination to use only 
a certain sum shows how much there is one 
can do without; the spending for others 
keeps alive a Christ-likeness, the portion 
saved is a comfort. Will anyone point out 
where is the superiority of English improvi- 
dence over French penuriousness ?” 

A WEL1.-WISsHER writes: ‘I have been a delegate 
tothe Chester Congress quite recently, and noticed copies of 
another paper in all the railway waiting rooms and about 
elsewhere, but not one SignaL, This is strange when we 
learn from the report, there are 300 members in Chester 
B.W.T.A., and I have pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the friends who entertained 
the lady members of the Congress right royally.” Chester 
friends, do you take no interest in your official organ? 

REPLIES.—ETIQUETTE. 
Hosrrss.—1 should not think you need leave P. P. C. cards, 
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SIOUX INDIAN WOMEN. 


Mrs. Eastman, who lived for some time in close 
neighbourhood to the North American Indians 
of the Sioux tribe, in the United States, gives 
the following interesting but sad account of the 
women’s position :— 
“The peculiar sorrows of the Sioux woman 
commence at her birth. Even as a child she is 
„in comparison with the brother beside 
her, who is one day to be a great warrior. Asa 
maiden, she is valued while the young man who 
wants her fora wife may have a doubt of his 
success. But when she is a wife, there is little 
sympathy for her condition. How soon do the 


NEW * TAILOR”? DRESS AND AUTUMN HAT. 


| oppressive storms and contentions of life root 
| out all that is kind or gentle in her heart! She 
| must bear the burdens of the family. Should 


her husband wish it, she must travel all day | 
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little things are prevalent traits among the Sioux. 
pear i a vil take a kitchen spoon or fork, 


if they have a they think it fair 
thus to return the of the whites. 
pro have an idea of 

up for the low at which 

——— a 

taining a constant system petty 

thefts — or consider 

kitchen u as curiosities, just as 

the whites do their and 
necklaces of bear's claws. Yes—it 


must be confessed, however unsenti- 
mental, they almost all steal. 

“The men think it undignified for 
them to steal, so they send their 
squaws thus unlawfully to procure 
what they want—and woe be to them 
if they are found out. The husband 
would shame and beat his wife for 
doing what he certainly would have 
beaten her for refusing to go and do. 

„The men were sometimes aston- 
ished at the boldness with which I 
reproved them, though it raised me 
much in their estimation. 1 remember 
taking Bad Hail, one of their chiefs, 
to task, uently ; and on one 
“*j occasion he told me, by way of show- 
ing his gratitude for the interest I 
took in his character, that he had 
three wives, all of whom he would 
give up if I would ‘leave Eastman, 
and come and live with him.’ I re- 
ceived his proposition, however, with 
Indian indifference, merely replying 
that I did not fancy having my head 
split open every few days with a stick 
of wood. He laughed heartily, after 
his fashion, conscious that the cap 
fitted, for he was in the habit of ex- 
pending all his surplus bad temper 
upon his wives. I have sometimes 
thought, that if, when a warrior, be 
he chief or commoner, throws u stick 
of wood at his wife’s head, she were 
to cast it back at his, he might, 
perhaps, be taught better behaviour. 
But [ never dared to instil such 
insubordinate notions into the heads 
of my Sioux female friends, lest some 
ultra ‘brave,’ in à desperate rage. 
might substitute the tumahawk for 
the log.” 


In Norway and Sweden, before any 
couple can be legally married, certifi- 
cates must be produced showing that 
both bride and bridegroom have been 
duly vaccinated. In Norway, girls 
are ineligible for matrimony until they 
havo earned certificates for proficiency 
io knitting, baking, and spinning. In 
Waldeck, asmall principality, there is 
a law that no licence to marry will be 
granted to any individual who has the 
| habit of getting drunk, and, once identified with 
| the habit, a drunkard must produce sufficient 

eer of reformation to warrant his receiving the 


| licence at any future time. Russian law allows 


| with a heavy weight on her back; and at night | a man to marry only four times, and he must 


when they stop, her hands must prepare the | marry before eighty or not at all. 


food for her family before she retires to rest. 
| Her work is never done. 
| mer and the winter house. 


She makes the sum- u 
For the former she | passed through his fifth serious attack of in- 


4 4 
Mr. Wooton Isaacson, M. P., who has just 


as your new home will be at such a very slight distance peels the bark from the trees in the spring; for | fluenza, writes: “I should like, for the benefit 
from your old one. It is not as if you were going to leave the latter she sews the deerskins together. She of my fellow sufferers, to make known the follow- 


the neighbourhood altogether. 
Address cards instead, so that people may know where 
to find you. You can send these cards by post. 

A Bripe.—No, there is no occasion to have a wedding break- 
fast, a tea is much more usual, and you will also find it 
less expensive. My next article is to be about Wedding 
Teas, so T Lope you will see it and that it will be useful to 
you, 


Send out „Change of | tans the skins of which coats, mocassins, and ing remedy. 


Mix fifteen grains of citrate of 


| leggings are to be made for the family; she has potash in a tumbler of hot water, with the juice 


| to scrape it and prepare it while other cares are of one lemon added. 
When her child is born she and night. 0 
has no opportunities for rest or quiet. She must ally where there is an abnormal amount of mucus, 
in and and I feel certain that others would derive im- 

She is always | mediate relief from it.” 


| pressing upon her. 


| paddle the canoe for her husband— 
| feebleness must be forgotten. 


Sip during the day 
I found it most efficacious, especi- 
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Our Premium Scheme. 


We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tae Woman's Sianat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing so. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in it? Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
that they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the pe attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 

In order to show our appreciation of such 
voluntary help we make the following offer, 
which will hold good up to Christmas :— 

To anybody who sends us the name and 
address and subscription per post, paid in 
advance for „ months, of two NEw subscribers, 
we will send a packet of nice new Christmas cards. 

To anybody who sends us three NEW subecrip- 
tions for six months we will forward any one 
preferred of the following standard books, well 
bound and clearly printed, two volumes for six 
new subscribers, and more volumes in the same 


proportion. 

Lise of books offered :—By Charlotte Bronte, 
‘‘ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Vilette.’ By the 
author of John Halifax”: The Ogilvies,” 


„ Agatha’s Husband.” By Mrs. Gaskell, “ Cran- 
ford,” “Mary Barton,” Ruth. By Mrs. Prentiss, 
** Steppi Heavenward.” By Miss Alcott, 
Little Women and Good Wives.” By Miss 
Wetherall, “The Wide, Wide World,” The 
Old Helmet.” 

Rouxes :—The sender of the subscriptions 
pledges herself that the subscribers are new ones 
obtained by her. Each name and address must 
be clearly written on a separate piece of paper, 
and have postal order for the amount (3s. 3d.) 
pinned on; and then the request for the 
premium preferred and the sender’s name and 
address must be pinned to the rest. 
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OUR PRIZES. 

Tue Prize of Ten Shillings offered for the best 
Letter on How to Form and Keep up Interest 
in a Branch of the B.W.T.A.” has been awarded 
to Miss Boyce, 17, Fenwick Road, London, 8. E. 
Next in order of merit were the papers signed by 
Mrs. Armitage, Secretary, Goole Branch ; Mrs. 
Powell, President, Bromwich Branch ; Ada Ken- 
field, Minnie Bound, 8. J. (South Wales), 
and A Temperance Worker for Thirty-five 
Years.” From all these papers we shall give 
quotations in succeeding weeks, and we shall be 
happy to send to each of the above-named 
writers one of the books named on our premium 
list if they will let us know which is preferred. 
Honourable mention is also given to the papers 
sent in by Annie Crew (Highbury), Marie 
Chamberlain (Bury), Florence Harker (Shore- 
ham), Amica (Plymouth), The Luggar (Man- 
chester), Mrs. Heywood (V. P., Bideford), 
Quartre (Tynemouth), E. N. E. (Alnwick), 
Esperance (Liverpool). The prize paper is 
printed in full in a later page. We are happy 
to say that no fewer than one hundred and 
seven ty- one papers were received, all showing 
that the writers have a high ideal and much 
common-sense about their work. 


NEW PRIZES. 

We offer a Prize of Ten SHHIL Mas for the best 
Short Story, of about 1,500 words long. All 
stories sent in are at our disposal, and a book 
will be presented to the writers of any other 
than the prize story that we may decide to use. 
Latest date for sending in, November 12th. 


We offer a Prize of Ons Guinea for the best 
Scasonable Menu and Recipes for a Nice Dinner 
for a Middle-Class Home, with price in full to 
each dish ; eight persons are supposed to be the 
party to be provided for, and only such dishes 
must be given as are within the middle-class 
“ plain cook’s” resources, Every recipe must 
have been tested in the competitor’s own kitchen, 
and the prices must be correct. It is, of course, 
not necessary to give recipes for roast beef and 
other plain joints. We have the right to pub- 
lish without any payment any menus sent in, 
but will forward a prize book to every competitor 
whose paper we thus print. A nom-de-plume 
or real signature, as preferred, may be given for 
publication, but the real name and address of 
the winner of the guinea prize must be allowed 
to be published. Latest date for sending in, 
extended to November 3rd. (See page 243.) 


The Editor desires to thank very warmly a 
large number of friends who have written her 
kind and encouraging letters. Ninety-nine out 
of every hundred communications received 
heartily approve the widening of the scope of 
the paper, and agree that it promises to be 
what we wish it to be 

A JOURNAL FOR ALL WOMEN, DEALING 
WITH ALL THEIR INTERESTS, BOTH IN THE 
Hon AND IN THE WIDER WORLD.” 


It therefore differs from any “ ladies’ paper 
heretofore in existence, for it does not confine 
its attention to the Home interests and the 
Personal interests of our sex, but regards also 
the interest that the woman of our time feels, 
and ought yet more to feel, in the Public 
welfare and progress. 

We believe such a Woman's Journal meets a 
want, and trust that our friends who already 
read it will help to make it known to others. 

Hearty and heartfelt thanks are also offered 
by the Editor to her sister and brother journa- 
lists, who have, all over the country, most 
kindly referred to, and quoted, Taz Woman's 
Stoa. 


Ocr. 17, 1896, 


THE WOTFIEN’S CONGRESS, 
THERE opens next Monday at Nottingham a 
Congress of Women Workers,” which will be 
of considerable interest, and which bids fair in 
future years to become even more important, 
The beginnings of this annual meeting some 
few years ago were but small, but it has 
developed year by year. This time it is more 
important than ever before; and having 
secured an able and courteous secretary in 
Miss Janes, and having associated with its 
management several ladies of the highest 
intelligence and position, there can be little 
doubt that in time to come its importance 
will be very considerable. The object is to 
bring together women who are working in 
various directions, to enable them to explain 
to each other the special tasks that they 
have undertaken, and the details of the 
methods by which they carry on their work. 
Up tothe present, perhaps, the lines may be 
considered a little narrow. If this annual 
meeting is to do all that it can do in the 
service of women, it must be laid upon the 
broadest lines. There must be no distinction 
between Churchwomen and Nonconformists ; 
or between a lady of high social position and 
a woman from the ranks, educated and 
intelligent enough to express herself usefully. 
There must be no distinction between causes 
which have but few adherents and those 
which are popular and fashionable. But, 
within the inexorable limits of time and 
space, all work that deserves to be called 
organised, and all individuals strong enough 
to make their opinion and action of conse- 
sequence, should be allowed some expression. 
There is in America an annual meeting of a 
body having the same ends in view as this 
Congress of Women Workers, but laid upon 
somewhat different Jines, and as American 
women have a perfect genius for organisation 
it might be worth while for Miss Janes 
and her committee to study the plan 
upon which the National Council of 
American Women” is conducted. One of its 
features is that it allows any organised 
society of women, provided it can show that 
it is a real and not a bogus organisation, to 
send representatives to the annual meeting 
to explain (within a very limited space of time) 
what their society is and what it is doing. 
Of course, any society sending representatives 
in this manner pays a fixed subscription to 
the Annual Council. Nor does the Council 
take any responsibility for the action of 
the other societies, confining itself merely to 
giving a guarantee that such societies are in 
reputable existence and are doing genuine 
work; after that the work is explained en- 
tirely on the responsibility of each society for 
itself. 

Yet more precious than the practic ll hints 
which can be gleaned from one another 1s 
the feeling of sympathy which is aroused by 
personal intercourse amongst those engaged 
in different branches of a work, which is at 
the root the same work, since the object of if 
is to make some improvement in our social 
conditions. Even where we may thoroughly 
disagree with the plans proposed, the sense 
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gained that those who are working for such 
plans are earnestly desirous of doing good, 
draws us together when we meet personally. 
There is nothing more real or more valuable 
in the developments of thought of this end of 
the nineteenth century, and its preparations 
for the oncoming century, than the growth of 
the feeling of sisterhood amongst women. 
This is quite consonant with disagreement 
about details. The great enemy of human 
concord is lack of knowledge ; national hatreds 
and class distrusts generally, and personal 
ones often, mean nothing else than defi- 
ciency of comprehension. Therefore, even 
setting aside all the indubitable practical 
benefits of such gatherings as the Congress 
of Women Workers, there must remain 
the benefit, none the less solid because one 
of feeling, arising from the cultivation of a 
sympathetic understanding between different 
classes and orders of workers for good. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 

It is tolerably evident that the word has 
passed round to certain organs of the press to 
commence explaining the comparative inaction 
on the part of the Government about the 
Armenian troubles. It is being elaborately ex- 
plained that the Armenians have deliberately 
got up the massacres of themselves; also that they 
commenced the proceedings by murdering Turks, 
and that, in short, European sympathy and 
assistance will be wasted upon them if rendered. 
Well does the wily Turk understand the maxim 
“Divide and govern !” 

e s * 

Mrs. Alexander, the wife of the Bishop of 
Derry, who has just died, was the author of some 
of the most popular of modern hymns. Several 
generations of children have now sung such 
hymns as “ There is a green hill far away,” “The 
roseate hues of early dawn,” and “ When wounded 
sore the stricken soul.” A great number of the 
most popular and highly appreciated hymns 
have been written by women. 

e e e 

There is one still existing want in hymnology, 
however, which one would suppose women 
writers would be able and ready to fill. There 
are extremely few good wedding hymns, In 
fact, “The Voice that breathed o’er Eden” 
seems to hold the field. This is not for want of 
effort after something else on the part of hymn 
writers, for when I made a similar observa- 
tion in a widely circulated paper a few years ago, 
original hymns for this purpose reached me in 
great numbers, and amongst them was one from 
Mrs, Alexander herself. Others came from as 
far afield as Australia and India, but none seemed 
likely to meet the want. If any of our readers 
write hymns, here is an opportunity. 

e@ e e 


On Tuesday, the 15th, Westminster Town 
Hall was the scene of an interesting ceremony 
—the National Women’s presentation to Sir 
James Stansfeld, G. C. B., was then publicly 
made. Our readers were so fully informed, when 
the Yorkshire women’s testimonial was presented, 
of the work Sir James Stansfeld has done in the 
cause of women that it is not necessary for us 
now to fully repeat it. It will be remembered 
that he gave great assistance to the women’s 
suffrage cause, and to the entrance of women into 
medicine, and that he was the first Minister of 
State to authorise the employment of women as 
inspectors under the Poor Law; but the great 
achievement of his life, for which he gave up the 
possibility—indeed the probability—of higher 
official station, was securing repeal of C.D. Acts. 


All too soon, the newly-enfranchised women 
of New Zealand are to be plunged into the dis- 
cussion of this same last-named terrible question. 
Acts of this character have existed for some time 
in New Zealand, but it appears that they have not 
been put into force. A strenuous effort is now 
being made by their supporters to have them 
carried out; and, as though it were designed for 
the test question for the women voters, this 
effort has been coincident with the first great 
enfranchising measure passed for women of our 
own race. 

* e e 

It is not to be expected that even upon 
questions which so thoroughly divide the sheep 
from the goats as this, all women should be 
found on the right side ; especially at first, before 
they have been educated by discussion. There 
are women, as there are men, of all kinds, and 
the utmost that we can hope is that the majority 
of women will be found on the right side in the 
long run. At the present crisis, one large 
women’s association, or rather apparently a 
federation of associations, called the Women’s 
Liberal League” of Auckland, New Zealand, 
has declared in favour of the actual carrying out 
of this legislation; the members salving their 
consciences with the provision, equally futile 
and immoral, that the Acts are “to be applied 
to men as well as women.” It is, however, 
stated in our exchanges from New Zealand that 
this distressing resolution was carried by a 
minority of the actual members of the Com- 
mittee, who happened to be in a majority on 
that occasion; and already a considerable 
number of local societies have seceded in pro- 
test from the League. 

* 2 * 

Nothing can be more important than that 
our sisters in New Zealand shall do the right 
thing just now. They have Woman’s Suffrage 
on trial in the eyes of the whole English-speaking 
world, and deep will be the mischief they will 
do if they now disgrace it. 

Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide 

In the strife twixt good and evil 

For the good or evil side. 
That moment has come for the New Zealand 
women voters. We wish for them that it 
might have been deferred till they had had more 
experience in the exercise of their power, but 
we cannot choose for ourselves when such great 
moral crises shall come upon us. 

* e e 


The New Aberdare Hall at Cardiff seems to 
be a very handsome building, It is a place of 
residence for women students who are in attend- 
ance on the Welsh University instruction. The 
medical as well as the arts classcs of this 
University are open to women. The Hall has 
accommodation for forty-three students, and 
forty have already joined. The building was 
commenced by means of a gift of £2,000 from 
the trustees of the large fortune that was 
bequeathed by the late Emily Pfeiffer, the 
poetess, and her husband, to promote the 
interests of women. The University has aided 
the building with a loan, and there is alsoa 
subscription list. The hall, which was formally 
opened by Mrs. Sidgwick, the principal of 
Newnhan, has been named after Lady Aberdare, 
in commemoration of the work done by her and 
her late husband for Welsh education. Mrs. 
Sidgwick made a capital speech; Mrs. Mary 
Davies sang, and there was a large and represen- 
tative attendance 

2 * * 

Thousands of women who use, either profes- 
sionally or about their private affairs, the 
champion of all typewriters, the “ Yost,” will 
regret to hear that its distinguished inventor 


has just died. Mr. Yost made so many improve- 
ments on the criginal design of the typewriter 


“ shrieking sister.” 
been farther from her words and works than 
sisterhood of any description, but on the whole 
it is perhaps more honourable to be a sister 
(even a shrieking one) than a shrieking traitor 
to her sex. 


as to deserve to be counted as practically its 
inventor, and as the existence of this machine, 
so peculiarly suitable for manipulation by the 
hands of women, has provided a remunerative 
occupation for such numbers of girls, his name 
deserves to be held in respect by us. 

oe’ e 0 


Poor Mrs. Lynn Linton, as she finds year by 


year that her jeremiads and her shrieks against 


women’s progress are less attended to, becomes, 
not unnaturally, more noisy and more violent. 
She has now arrived at such a point that even 


the Times tells her that she “does not make 
virtue amiable,” and “there is such a fault as 
shrieking against shriekers, as 


He who in the cause of silence hoots 
Too often makes the hubbub he imputes.’” 


No one can ever call Mrs, Lynn Linton a 
Nothing is and always has 


Moreover, the Times points out to her a silly 
historical blunder in her last novel. Her heroine’s 


old friends “taunt her as Joan of Arc warming 


the slippers of the English York.’ Which York f 
one gently wonders; perhaps Bedford is meant, 
or Talbot, or Glasdale?” But Mrs. Lynn Linton 
„takes no stock,” as the Americans say, in 
accuracy. We will be so kind as to tell her of a 
blunder of hers which we have met with three 
separate and different times, and which we are 
tired of seeing when we glance over her writings. . 
She is in the habit of saying that “ Ann Askew ” 
complained of the harshness, the “ nips and bobs,” 
of her parents in her childhood. The next time 
Mrs, Lynn Linton wants to use this highly 
interesting historical reference, will she kindly 
learn that she means to say Lady Jane Grey? 
e e e 


Of course her misinformation about women, 
their law, their social position, their habits and 
ideals, is yet more glaring. In the September 
number of the National Review is an illustration 
in point. She says, “The former slave is the 
present master. The man is still bound by certain 
obligations from which the woman is free. For 
example, in the decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights, which can be enforced against him but is 
inoperative with her.” This statement is as 
flatly incorrect and ignorant as the historical 
ones referred to above. Men and women before 
the law are now on equal terms on this point. 

e * e 

I have never minded in the least being called a 
shricking sister, to me the “sister” so com- 
pletely redeems the “shrieking.” Suppose you 
saw a man cruelly beating his wife, and you 
believed that by shrieking ” as loud and as long 
as you could you could bring someone to save her 
from the torture, would you not do it? In like 
manner, is it not entirely right and honourable to 
do whatever may be necessary or properly within 
our power to help to amend all the wrongs and 
the hardships which we may not actually see with 
our eyes, but know none the less that somo 
women are suffering under? Only, we must bear 
in mind that just as our shrieks for a poor woman 
would be more readily attended to by passing 
men if we were nicely dressed, good - looking. and 
had a sweet voice to shriek with, so inour public 
efforts, men (who now have nearly all the power, 
and therefore must be got to do what we want) 
will attend much more readily to us if we look as 
nice, and modulate our voices as sweetly, and are 
as ygentle-mannered as may bo possible! As 
John Wesley said about his lively tunes that “he 
did not sce why the devil should have all the 
bright music,” so I do not sco. why selfish frivolity 
should monopolise the i tetty and pleasiny 
nmongst women. 


y 
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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTER.* 

Mrs, Avucusta WEInSTIR, who died in 1894, was 
a poetess of whom the very greatest things were 
at one time expected and predicted. The kind 
of praise that used to be said of her in her early 
years may be seen in the introduction which Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, the brother of D. G. Rossetti, 
contributes to this little book. Mr. Rossetti 
says that Mrs. Webster’s “pre-eminence as a 
poetess stands indeed far above the level at 
which I ought to be held entitled to write 
anything about her.“ Again: “Mrs. Webster's 
reputation rests squarely upon several volumes of 
verse. . . To me‘ The Sentence’ appears the one 
supreme thing. . . . I must express my convic- 
tion that it is the supreme thing amid the work 
of all British poetesses! . . . Mrs. Webster had 
many and discerning admirers throughout her 
literary career, but her true rank will only be 
fixed when ‘ The Sentence’ comes to be generally 
recognised—as it can scarcely fail to come—as 
one of the masterpieces of European drama.” 

Such language as this was held by many about 
Mrs, Webster as each of her works appeared, and 
yet it is safe to say that at the present moment 


only a highly cultured few know anything of her 


writings. 

Partly I think this is because she lived a little 
before her time—in other words, she was a 
pioneer. Her extremely original mind, which 
had even a tragic cast, of a power and force that 
in past times has not been considered “womanly,” 
would have had a better chance of development 
and recognition had her life been to begin now, 
instead of having begun some sixty years ago. 
In most of her work she appears deficient in 
tenderness and in those warm and genial moods 
which are certainly becoming to a woman. It is 
therefore a source of satisfaction that this post- 
humous work, small though it be, has been 
given to the world; for it is not too much to say 
that this particular little handful of sonnets 
treats a womanly theme in a womanly manner 
as no feminine poet has before touched any of 
the special experiences of her sex. 

Mrs. Webster was the mother of one daughter 
only. Some mother with many children appears 
at one time to have said to her that she was 
„ scarcely a mother, with only one child.” Her 
answer is that the maternity concentrated upon 
the one “ has but one channel—therefore infinite 
deeps.” She goes on:— 

Since first my little one lay on my breast, 

I never needed such a second good, 

Nor felt a void left in my motherhood 
She filled not always to the utterest. 

The summer linnet, by glad yearnings pressed, 

Builds room enough to house a callow brood: 

I pray not for another child, nor could; 

My solitary bird has my heart's nest. 


But she is caus; that any baby thing 

If it but smile, is one of mine in truth, 

And every child becomes my natural joy: 
And, if my heart gives all youth fostering, 

Her sister, brother, seems the girl or boy: 

My darling makes me mother to their youth.” 

There could not be a more beautiful illustra- 
tion of the truth in the Jast lines, viz., that the 
individual tenderness of motherhood can be 
extended to childhood as such, and that the 
public work of women may even be of exactly 
the same character as their private emotions, as 
the fact that Mrs. Webster sat for some years on 
the London School Board, as member for Chelsea, 
and in tha’ capacity © gave all youth fostering.” 

The s“ anet with its artificial structure; its 
limitation to fourteen lines, which are arranged, 
if the sonnet be rigidly correct, always 
in ac rtain fashion; is exactly fitted to oxpressa 


* An Uncompleted Sonnet-Sequence.” 
millaa ord Co., 1895. 
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succession and series of thoughts, each complete 
in itself yet each related to its neighbour. 
Isolated sonnets, indeed, have made a great im- 
pression upon our literature. But those that 


seem most to have the character of being 


inevitable—of being the one form in which the 

thought could and should have been expressed 

—have been in series, in which one idea after 

another, bearing always upon the same subject, 

has been given forth. This series of sonnets 
is such. Here are all the mother’s thoughts; 
beginning with her joy in the music of her 
baby’s laughter, across which already darts the 
shadow of the thought that “Too soon the 
spring bird learns the later song,” and that this 
light-hearted gaiety of early childhood must 
shortly pass away. Then comes the happiness 
in the beauty of the child, beauty that must 
have been loved had it been seen in a stranger, 

“but oh! the beauty of it, being thow.” Then 

there is the expression of the mother’s happiness 

in being drawn into the joy and gaiety of her 

child, We cannot quote much from so small a 

volume, but we must be allowed to have one 

more complete sonnet, both for the beauty of its 
poetry and the truth of its thought, which 
appeals to every mother’s heart. 

“ Her father lessons me at times I’m hard, 
Chiding a moment's fault as too grave ill, 
And let some little blot my vision fill, 

Scanning her with a narrow near regard. 

True! Love's unresting gaze is self-debarred 
From all sweet ignorance, and learns a skill, 
Not painless, of such signs as hurt love’s 


W 
That would not have its prize one tittle marred. 


Alas! Who rears and loves a dawning rose 
Starts at a speck upon one petal’s rim: 
Who sees a dusk creep in the shrined pearl's 
glows 
Is ruined at once : ‘My jewel’s growing dim !’ 
I watch one bud that on my bosom blows, 
I watch one treasured pearl for me and him.” 


By-and-by there creeps in the sad note of 
declining health and strength, and the tender 
tale of how the daughter, now grown older, sup- 
ports the mother’s spirit as her footsteps begin to 
totter ; and yet, precious as this maturer love is, 
she returns still to the recollection of what the 
baby was, as mothers of dearly-loved and 
tenderly-loving and sweetly-growing girls still 
must needs do. 

“ Dearer she is to-day, dearer and more; 
Closer to me, since sister womanhoods meet ; 

Yet, like poor mothers some long while bereft, 

I dwell on toward ways, quaint memories left, 

I miss the approaching sound of pit-pat feet, 

The eager baby voice outside my door. 

This little volume is almost unique in its 
expression of one peculiar experience of a woman’s 
natural life. It is strange that so far there has 
been so little of this in literature, but women 
have been so used in the past to self-repression, 
to say only what they thought was oxpected of 
them, and, like Mary, to hide in their hearts the 
things they pondered most, that possibly it is 
not surprising that the true depths have been so 
little revealed. But however in the future 
candour may gain and genuine expression extend, 
nothing more beautiful or more true can ever be 
produced than this little posthumous work of 
Augusta Webster's on“ Mother and Daughter.” 


“ Wuat a dreary wilderness this world would 
be,” says the Bishop of Rochester, without un- 
married women! In thousands of homes the 
maiden sister or aunt is the very angel of the 
family, the children’s idol, the secre’ wonder and 
delight even of those who too unscrupulously 
use her; by sick beds ani death beds, a divine 
consoler; the depository of tender secrets of 
blushing hearts; the unwearied friend of the old, 
and the poor, and the lowly.” 


Oor. 17, 1896, 


Kindergarten Papers for Mothers. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOSE. 


Froese. studied the existing system of educa- 
tion and found it incomplete for two reasons, 
First, because no notice was taken of the child’s 
“love of doing,” and secondly, because the 
earliest stages of life were too much neglected. 

The teacher cannot enter into the home and 
care for the first stages of infancy; the mother 
alone can undertake that. But the mother 
needs teaching how to teach and train ; her love 
can do much for her and the child, but it must 
be guided and directed, in order that the child’s 
faculties may be fully developed. 

Froebel, therefore, collected his book of 
„Mothers Songs and Games,” in which he 
provides for the exercise of all the limbs and 
senses, and the awakening of the mind. There 
are plays for the hands{and fingers, for the feet 
and legs, in order to develop muscular strength. 
While singing to her little one the appropriate 
little songs, the mother points out the beauties 
of Nature around the baby, and brings him 
into contact with animal life. 

Froebel saw that the business of child life is 
“play”; but that the play may be made a 
means of training and discipline. Thus games 
take a prominent position in this system; but 
they are made illustrative of various trades, the 
movements and habits of animals, etc 

The child learns by doing; and Frosbel 
18 the materials for this doing in his 
„Gifts and Occupations.” 

Gifts I. to VI. represent Solid Bodies; next, 
Surfaces are presented to the child in the Tablets 
—polished pieces of wood in the form of squares, 
and of the various triangles. Lines are repre- 
sented by sticks, with which the child lays the 
outline of an object, and afterwards draws it. 

The Occupations include sewing on card- 
board, folding, cutting, and pasting of paper, 
weaving, painting, modelling in clay and sand. 
These give the child clear ideas of form, colour, 
and number, and teach him, while happily em- 
ployed, to love labour. The work is propor- 
tioned to his ability, so that he is never 
discouraged by attempts at performing that 
which is beyond his powers. 

Gurr I.—This consists of six wool balls, the 
colours of the rainbow, these being chosen 
because their brightness attracts the child’s 
attention, and he will soon learn to recognise 
them, thus laying a foundation for the future 
study of colour. 

The ball is chosen because of its simplicity, it 
always has the same appearance in whatever 
position it may be, it is easily grasped by the 
child’s small hand, and is set in motion by the 
least touch; it is this last quality which so 
endears it to the child. Tne ball may be 
fastened to a string and swung to and fro, in 
imitation of a pendulum, while singing “Tick 
tock” or some song expressive of the 
motion. ‘The child w:ll scon want to seize the 
ball and move it for bimself, thus exercising his 
muscles. 

Soon he will drop it purposely or by accident, 
do not return it to him at once, but let him feel 
the sense of loss, to be followed by the joy of 
recovery when he discovers for himself where it 
is and reaches it again. In doing this he learns 
a lesson of patience while searching for it, and 
of energy in reaching it. 

Meanwhile make him compare the colours of 
the balls with the things around him, blue like 
the sky, green like the grass, etc. 

In playing with the ball, he learns the mean- 
ings of words such as up, down, round and 
round, left and right ; he also learns to count ; 
let him count objects, do not let him say off a 
string of numbers of which he understands 
nothing, do not give him the number two, until 
he knows the number one thoroughly. His 
imagination may be exercised by calling the ball 
a flying bird or a playful kitten, about which 
mother tells him a little story while he makes 
the “kitty” play. The games with the balls are 
infinite in their variety and the child himself 
will give the mother many hints as, to the 
manner of using them. Fest UND TREU. 


[The next article will treat of Gifts II. and III. 


Ocr. 17, 1896. 
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HOW TO FORM AND KEEP 
UP INTEREST IN A 
BRANCH OF THE B.W.T.A. 

PRIZE PAPER. 


Deak FRIEND, —I shall be delighted to comply 

with your request for hints on this subject. 

Where temperance ee and efforts are 
0 


altogether in the background and the B. W. T. A. 
unknown, the first thing to be done is to create 
public opinion and arouse the public conscience 
on the matter. You have, I gather, met with 
two or three kindred spirits who think with you 
that some definite temperance work should be 
commenced in your district. 

Now, you must each set to work at once 
among the ladies of your acquaintance ; and by 
means of conversation (I know how eloquently 
you can “talk a thing into anyone), correspond- 
ence, and the distribution of literature on the 
subject, arouse them, firstly, to a sense of their 
own responsibility in the matter of this drink 
question; showing them how sinful it is for 
those who realise the curse of intemperance and 
the benefits of total abstinence, both to in- 
dividuals and to the nation at large, not to move 
a finger, either to remove the one or help on the 
other; and secondly, to a real interest in the 
organisation and work of the National British 
Women’s Temperance Association. You will, no 
doubt, encounter some wet blankets,” who will 
tell you such meetings and societies may do 
very well in some places, but would not work 
here,” ‘‘the Association may be good, but I 
really cannot see my way to join you,” etc. 
Don’t be discouraged. Start a branch, and 
despite these croakers, aim to make it the very 
best in the country, and these ladies will come 
along presently, when they see what a success it 
is. Meanwhile, remember that quality is more 
essential than quantity in this great fight, and so, 
having “enthused ” a number of your friends (or 
discovered the enthusiasm which was but lying 
dormant), arrange an informal meeting in one of 
your own drawing-rooms to consider the practic- 
ability of forming a branch right away. In order 
to be sure that all the ladies present at this 
meeting fully understand the nature of the 
B.W.T.A., its constitution, methods of work, 
etc., and the duties of its members, you would do 
well to set these plainly and concisely before 
them. Then the meeting should be thrown open 
for any questions, suggestions, or objections 
which may arise. When these (if any are made) 
have been satisfactorily dealt with, and those 
present (or a majority) are declared to be in 
favour of the formation of a branch of the 
N.B.W.T.A. in ——, proceed to business. Let 
officers be ready to be nominated and voted for. 
A president, secretary, and treasurer are at once 
essential ; others may be added at your members’ 
pleasure or convenience. Only, before nomin- 
ating or electing, consider well whether such a 
lady is altogether suitable for such an office and 
capable of fulfilling its requirements or duties. 
Special prayer and consideration concerning this 
matter at the commencement will save much 
trouble and disappointment later on. 

But starting a branch is one thing, and 
sustaining it successfully is quite another. I am 
sure you will not want it said of you, These 
women began to build and were not able to 
finish.” To form a branch and then let it 
languish or die for want of ability, or funds, or 
workers would be worse than never starting one 
at all. Count the cost; consider your resources 
before beginning the work, but, having begun, 
let nothing daunt you, let nothing short of 
constant progress and complete success satisfy 


ou. 

In order to do this: 

(1) Give every member some work to do, how- 
ever small. (a) It will make them more inter- 
ested in the branch, more anxious for its success, 
more jealous for its honour. (4) It will keep 
them from undue criticism of the work of others. 
(c) It will help them, more than anything else 
will do, to remember and realise that we 
belong.” (d) It will ensure their attendance and 
attention at the meetings. 

(2) Mave interesting mectings—short, sharp 
(punctual in beginning and closing), and social. 
Get good speakers. Don’t think anyone who 
can talk will do to address the meeting. If 


possible, always obtain someone who is enthusi- 
astic, decided, and well informed concerning the 
temperance question. Arrange also for solos, 
recitations, or music. Be sure you do not 
‘crowd out” the spiritual element. Worldli- 


. ness is fatal to true success in this work. Have 


brief, earnest, believing prayers. Train your 
members to take Emphasize the fact, 
“We are co-workers with Gov.” Read some in- 
eg Eee or chapter. Arrange the meeting 
beforehand. Impromptu programmes are gene- 
rally a mistake ;, let leaders and members go 
prepared. 

(3) Be interested yourself. Enjoy the meet- 
ings ; let your friends know you enjoy them. A 
spirit of appreciation is contagious; so is a 
critical and fault-finding spirit. 

(4) Don't fall into ruts. Everyone doesn’t 
enjoy the same kind of meeting every time. 
Look out for fresh ideas, and don’t be afraid to 
put them into practice. A pleasant sense of 
expectation as to what it’s going to be like will do 
much to keep up interest in the meetings. Look 
out for innovations and special features in the 
programmes of other societies, and adopt every- 
thing that is good and practicable. 

(5) Be sociable. I don't mean with your own 
special lady friends—you don't need to be told 
to be that with them—but that lady who has 
come for the first time; those two or three who 
look so stand-offish and repellent ; that shabby 
little person whom no one notices ; and also the 
wealthy, fashionable women who are such an 
acquisition of power and when 
fairly brought into our work. Speak to 
one and all, letting each know how glad you are 
to see them present, and what pleasure it would 
give you to have them join the branch. Culti- 
vate a social, home - like atmosphere in the 
meetings. Away with formalism, caste, and 
conventionality ! They are the enemies both of 
true social progress and of sincere work for God. 
On the common platform of the B.W.T.A. let all 
women meet and work as equals. 

(6) Bear and forbear. In the management of 
any work or organisation there are sure to arise 
little accidents, or slights, or unpleasantnesses 
of various kinds. But “ be not quick to take 
offence, let it pass.” For want of this forbear- 
ance some good branches have been all but broken 
up. Let all bitterness and anger and evil speak- 
ing be put away from you” (Eph. iv. 31). 

(7) Keep your “ branch” in touch with the rest 
of the t tree. Get the members to take in 
Tug Woman’s Sicnat, and have readings from 
it at the meetings. See what the Association is 
doing, or proposing to do, in its various depart- 
ments. Euter into the new plans and rules 
brought forward by the leaders. Do your part 
in bearing the burdens of the B.W.T.A. Help 
the Inebriate Home. Work for the petitions 
got up from time to time. Let Headquarters feel 
they can count on you for aid in any forward 
scheme for the better advancement of the tem- 
perance and the women’s causes. 

(8) Grow. Don’t be content with enjoyable 
meetings and a good number of members. Keep 
pressing on. Strike out, and up, and down— 
develop branch, and stem, and root. Open up 
fresh fields of labour ; commence what has never 
yet been attempted; build up again what has 
long been broken down. Move on, for stillness 
is stagnation, and you are filled to flow. Work, 
pray, agitate, educate, rescue, uphold. Where 
Satan’s seat is, where misery, and poverty, and 
sorrow abound—there do you go and say, “ In 
the name of the Lord we will set up our banner,” 
and He will see that you never have to take it 
down again. 

Your sincere friend and fellow labourer, ‘‘ For 
God and home and every land,” 

“Be HEvprut.” 


The full name and address of the writer, to 
whom the prize of ten shillings has been sent, is 


Miss Boyve, 
17, Fenwick Road, London, S. E. 


T rakE it to be a principal rule of life not to be 
too much addicted to any one thing. 
* * * 
Give freely to him that deserveth well and 
asketh nothing; and that is a way of giving to 
thyself. 


THE HOBBY‘ CORNER. 


Hints ror Cycuiists.—(1) Never ride within 
half an hour of a meal. (2) Wheel the machine 
up any hill the mounting of which on the 
machine causes any real effort. (3) See that the 
clothing round the stomach, neck, and chest is 
loose. (4) Have the handle - bar sufficiently 
raised to prevent stooping. (5) Beas sparing as 
possible of taking fluids during a long ride. 
Rinsing the mouth thoroughly, as well as 
gargling with cold water, will quench the thirst 
as well as, if not better than, taking fluids into 
the stomach in large quantities. 

— Lady Londonderry has formed a cyclists’ 
club for women and girls at Wynyard. 

— Amongst society women who cycle, Lady 
Archibald Campbell is one of those who have 
declared against the skirt. 

— Amongst the cycling enthusiasts of this 
season has been noted the Countess of 
Warwick, who has ridden a bike painted 
white, except where it was bright silver. On 
this mount the lovely lady wore white dresses as 
a rule—serge of a thin make usually—and 
the whole, the “ all-together” as Trilby says, 
was charming. But it is not every woman who 
should, or would wish to, be so conspicuous. 

— Some of our ladies of title are more practical 
in their amusements. Lady Phillimore has made 
public the details of how she bought 660 setting 
eggs at three-halfpence each, and hatched them 
by means of an incubator, producing 487 
chickens, which she sold for £60; allowing ex- 
penses, the profit was over £34. 

Sraur Collxcrons are warned by that excel- 
lent magazine, Stanley (iibbons’ Journal, to 
beware of what our contemporary courageously 
calls the latest piece of official rascality. What 
it is may be understood by reading the following 
letter from the Sydney Daily Telegraph (New 
South Wales): — It seems that our postal 
authorities have very peculiar ideas of economy, 
or even ideas of retaining the dignity neces- 
sary for a colony such as New South Wales. A 
short while ago the Postmaster-General gave 
instructions to cease illuminating the clock in 
the tower after a certain hour, on the plea of 
economy. This saving was no sooner effected than 
they hasten to squander probably more money 
than they have saved, as woll as wasting the 
time of the employés of the Government print- 
ing office, in having reprinted a series of stamps 
of no public use whatever, surcharging them with 
‘0.8.’ (signifying on sorvice, and used prior to 
January, 1895, in all Government offi ves). These 
stamps are not required, and have not been 
asked for by a single individual; but the postal 
authorities seem to have an idea that they can 
sell a tremendous number of these so-called 
stamps to stamp collectors at £2 per set, post- 
marked to order, the face value representing 
over £6. The question arises, Why should the 
public money be wasted in this manner! No 
one asks for this sacrifice, neither is it to supply 
a long-felt want; and the probability is that not 
half the number of sets printed will be sold, as 
stamp collectors look with disgust at what they 
term fakes and frauds, meaning thereby that 
they will not have reprints and reprinted post- 
marks palmed on them as originals. In England 
any individual who does this is liable to im- 
prisonment for selling frauds as originals. The 
collectors not buying these bogus or speculative 
stamps means a loss to the department. Not 
only that, it is ridiculous to think that a colony, 
with the pretensions we have in this country, 
descends so low in the scale that the unfortu 
nate (iovernment has to resort to a dubious way 
of raising a few pounds for revenue sake.” 


————_—————— 
Anni Hart, Carr. A residence for women students 
of the Welsh University was formally opened on Monday, 
October Tth, by a reception at the University College, by 


Principal and Mrs, Viriamu Jones; followed on ‘Tuesday, 
October sth, by a visit to the University College, including 
the Medical School and Enginecring Departinent. Also 
te the Training School of Cookery and Domestic Arts at 
the Stacey Road Hall, At 0.30 pum. Mrs, Sedgwick in- 
angurated the new Hall, Corbett Road, and unveiled the 
portrait of the Dowager Lady Aberdare, andthe proceed- 
ings concluded by an evening reception at Aberdare Hall. 
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British Women’s Temperance 
Association. 
OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE TEACH- 
ING. 

As the branches of the B.W.T.A. are now 
arranging their programme of work for the 
winter, the time seems opportune to bring before 
the notice of British women in all parts of the 
country the desirability of pressing forward 
educational work. 

Every branch in a populous district and every 
county union should create an educational 

ent under the care of a superintendent, 
whose duty it would be to promote scientific 
temperance teaching in every possible way, in 
schools under Government control, as well as in 
high schools and private schools. 

If there are local workers qualified to teach the 
scientific aspects of temperance, they should be 
sought out and their services enlisted, if uot, I 
shall be glad to make arrangements, where the 
distance is not an insuperable difficulty, for one 
of the lecturers on my list to address any schools 
or gathering of teachers to which the friends in 
any locality can gain access for us. 

Under varying conditions, the following ladies 
are willing to speak, and are well qualified to do 
so:—Miss Lucy Taylor, Sidcup, Kent; Miss 
Bartlet, London ; Miss R. M. Irwin, Manchester; 
Miss Nelson, Kendal; Mrs. J. W. Robinson, 
Cockermouth. 

Mr. Fielden Thorp, B.A., of York, will also 
lecture occasionally, as his numerous engage- 
ments will allow. 

Applications for any of the aboye should be 
made to me in the first instance; of, in the case 
of London and neighbouring counties, to Miss 
Davidson, Sidcup, Kent, who has kindly con- 
sented to act as my associate. 

I earnestly trust that throughout the country 
a vigorous attempt may be made during the 
coming season to combat the profound ignorance 
that prevails regarding the true nature of 
alcohol and its effect upon the body. 

In London, Manchester, Liverpool, and most 
of the large towns in Lancashire and Cheshire, 


the lecturers of the Band of Hope Union are 
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allowed to lecture in the elementary schools, and 
temperance workers ought not to rest until like 
liberty is afforded by the managers of schools 
under Government control throughout the 
country. 

The difficulty of getting access to schools shows 
how important it is that those who are awake to 
the need for temperance reform, should, if 
suitable in other respects, occupy seats on School 
Boards, and show an active interest in any local 
educational effort which may be made. What- 
ever may be accomplished by the branches in the 
interests of this department, should be reported 
either to Miss Davidson or myself, in order that 
we may be able to present to the Annual Council 
meeting a faithful statement of the work done. 

Marcaket Irwin, 
Superintendent, Educational Department, 
Div. High Schools and Private Schools. 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT. 

The final programme of the meetings in connec- 
tion with the visit of the National Executive 
Committee to Plymouth, at the end of this 
month, has been drawn up. The order of the 
various meetings remains the same as given in 
our columns on September 19th, but it has been 
found necessary to hold the School of Methods 
and Bible Reading on Monday, October 28th, in 
the Ebenezer Church and Schoolrooms, Saltash 
Street, instead of St. Andrew’s Hall. At the 
public demonstration in the Guildhall, Lady 
Henry Somerset and Mrs. J. K. Barney (the 
Elizabeth Fry of America) will give addresses. 
The chair will be taken by Miss Agnes Weston. 

Our metropolitan branches will be glad to hear 
that we are endeavouring to organise some 
evening meetings at headquarters, on the lines 
found so helpful last year. We hope to hold six 
of these gatherings during the winter months, 
when plans and methods of work will be dis- 
cussed and special topics of interest presented. 
These meetings will be held under the auspices 
of the London and District Union of the 
B.W.T.A., and the question to be discussed at 
the first gathering, which we hope to arrange for 
early in November (and of which notice will be 
given in the current Sian), will be the Work 
to be accomplished by Unions in the Metropolis.” 
Invitations will reach the branches in due course, 
and we venture to hope that each branch will be 
able to send representatives. 


EVANGELISTIC DEPARTMENT. 
MONTHLY PRAYER MEETING. 

To London officers and members: 

We are very glad to announce that Mra. 
Reaney has kindly consented to conduct 
our next monthly prayer meeting, on 
Wednesday, November 6th, in the Memorial 
Hall. The meeting will consist of a short ad- 
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dress by Mrs. Reaney, hymn singing and prayer. 
We earnestly ask 9 members and 1 


to come, in order that we may gain inspiration for 
blessi 


our work and unitedly seek a great 
upon our association. Reque ts for pra 


praise should be sent to the Ev: 


or 
angelistic Su 


intendent, Mary C. Gorham, Judde Place, 
Tonbridge. 


WOMEN’S LECTURE BUREAU. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, of Rhode Island, has 
arrived in London, and has already commenced 
her winter's work. For the few remaining dates 
early application should be made to the Hon. 
Superintendent, Mrs. Osborn, 38, Whitehall 
Park, Highgate, N. 


The London Vegetarian Society is willing to 
arrange through its Secretary, Miss Nicholson, 
for addresses at drawing-room or other meetings 
in connection with Metropolitan Branches, or 


for demonstrations of cookery. 


Meetings have been recently addressed, under 
arrangement through the Bureau, by the follow- 
ing speakers at the places named :— 

Mrs. Hoftman, Tonbridge, (2), Wolstanton, 
Tottenham, Nottingham, Swansea (4), Lincoln 
(4), Whitehaven, Oldham, Kennington (3), High- 

ate, Holloway, St. Pancras, Derby (2), Preston, 

etropolitan Tabernacle, Ealing ; Mrs. Bent- 
ham, Westbourne Park, Greenwich, South 
Woodford, Highgate, Folkestone; Mrs. Lamb, 
Hemel . Dunmow, Romford; Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, Channel Islands (8); Miss 
Taylor, Bath, Poole, Highgate, e ella, 
Southend; Mrs. Osborn, (Lantern ture) 
Holly Park, Dover, Folkestone ; Mrs. Gauntlett, 
Penzance, Romford, City Road; Mrs. Gray, 
Chingford; Mrs. Fields, Blackfriars, Bexley 
Heath; Mrs. Grone, Colchester; Miss Mayer, 
Watford; Mrs. Oxley, Dartford; Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith, Highgate, Crouch End, Folkestone ; Mrs. 
Massingberd, Grove Road; Miss Phillips, Little 
Hallingbury ; Miss Gorham, Basingstoke, Strat- 
ford ; Ward Poole, Grimsby; Miss Hood, 
Dorchester; Mrs. Inglis, Aberdare ; Miss Emily 
Weston, Fareham. 

A new circular and list of speakers has been 
sent to all branches. Any Secretaries who have 
not received it can obtain copies on application 
to the Superintendent. 


Miss Agnes Slack, National Hon. Sec., makes 
the following excellent suggestion : We organised 
a B.W.T.A. here, Oakworth, near Keighley, on 
Saturdaynight. Ihave suggested. that one member 
shall be set apart as Tae Woman's SIGNAL 
Secretary, her business to be to find subscribers 
and to keep up interest in our paper. My sug- 
gestion will be carried into force here. I believe 
if all our associations would set apart a member 
for this important work much good can be done. 
Please ventilate this idea’ General Secretaries 
are too busy to give much time to making 
the claims of our Sicnat known. Wherever 
I go I find our B. W. T. A. women are anxious that 
Tue SidxAL should give every week B. W. T. A. 
news. The work of our associations is a never. 
ceasing source of interest to every loyal 
B.W.T.A. member. 


THE LATEST DATE UPON WHICH THE BOOKS WILL BE RECEIVED 


NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! TEST DAE UPON WHICH THE BOOKS WILL, BE BE 


MELLIN’S PAINTING COMPETITION. 
TOTAL WALUE OF PRIZES, £105. 


Tun Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to send to applicants a copy of . MELLIN’S PAINTING BOOK,” 


with full particulars of the above competition, It is desirable, to avoid disappointment, that early application be made, as letters will 
be attended to in their regular order according to the date of receipt. 


HE PRIZES WILL BE AS FC LLOWS: 


E. 
One Prize of E20 for the best Coloured Book. — Open to all. 
Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. 
Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. 
Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. 
Fifty Prizes cop-is'ing of either a 
Fifty next Best Coloured Books. 


Adress, enclosing 1d. to cover postage, “PAINTING BOOK DEPARTMENT,” 


Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 
Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 
Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. 
well-dressed Doll or a Box of Tools, at the option of the successful Competitor, for the 
(pen to little folks not exceeding 9 years of age. 


MELLIN’ 


— — — 


FOOD WORKS, 


Oct. 17, 1808. 


NEWS FROM BRANCHES. 
NATIONAL B. W. T. A. 


Mrs. AUKLAND has addressed B. W. T. A. meet - 
ings during September at Enfield (drawing- 
room) . 270 Hlichbury 175 — Branch Tol- 
lington Park; at Hi members’ meeting) ; | 
at Stoke Newington, (members’ 1 
Mrs. Allen’s, Stoke Lodge, Lordship Road, with | 
Mrs Lawson Foster, where there was a crowded 

attendance; at Tulse Hill and other centres, 

where earnest work has commenced. 


Mrs. Northam Fields has recently addressed 
meetings at Finsbury Park, Salters’ Hall, Baxter 
Road, N.; Baud of Hope opening meeting 
Hornsey; Band of Hope anniversary at The 
King’s Own Mission, Kennington; drawing- 
room and other meetings at Brixton. Sunday 
School and L. T. L. Branch Secretaries will like 
to know that Mrs. Aukland has highly appreci- 
ated the valuable help that Mrs Northam Fields 
has rendered to many centres of temperance 
work in addressing evening meetings for her as 
well as afternoon drawing-rooms. Mrs. Fields 
has a bright manner, with telling facts and heart- 
felt enthusiasm. Branch secretaries should 
apply to Mrs. Fields at 25, Memorial Hall. 


CaNTERBUBRY.—At the recent Brewster Sessions 
this branch of the N.B.W.T.A. co-operated in 
opposing by counsel the “ application for a new 
licence,” by a firm of brewers, the owners of | 
public-house named the Red Lion.” The 
British Women presented a numerously-signed 
memorial from a well-known doctor, two clergy- 
men, and a large number of the ratepayers and 
inhabitants, strengthened by a deputation of 
British Women and a large company of ministers | 
and other gentlemen. The chairman of 
the magistrates in his address admitted the facts 
expressed in the memorial, that the house had 
been badly conducted, that the needs of the 
neighbourhood were fully met, there being four 
houses in a radius of forty yards, und twice as 
many houses licensed in the city as were necessary. 
They granted the license because they considered 
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it would be an injustice to the owners, they 
having spent a considerable sum of money in re- 
building the house. September 19th, the 
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when the Licensing Sessions had been held at 
aversham), and as such had no pone to grant a 
further adjournment. Although the case was 


uarterly . the branch was held in thus, in — way, lost, yet so much interest has 


the Wesleyan Schoolroom ; over sixty present. 


aro in the cause of temperance and 


Mesdames Wharton and Cooke, the ladies of the order, that the friends of righteousness feel 
newly-appointed Wesleyan ministers, were intro- that they have great reason to praise God and 


duced 
was given the secretary for the efficient manner 
in which she conducted the opposition“ at the 
Brewster Sessions. Arrangements were made 
for house to house visitation in preparation for 
an evangelistic mission in November, Mrs. B. 
Lamb to conduct it. October 8th, the B. W. T. A. 
arranged a public meeting in the Foresters' Hall, 
during which Mr. Isaac P. Dickerson gave his 
tren lecture on “ My Last Visit to the Old 
laotation;” the hall was filled to its utmost 
limit. Henry Edmonds, Esq, of Tunbridge 
Wells, presided.—M. Berry, Hon. Secretary. 


SirrmncsourNE AND Mutron.—Brewster 
Sessions. The License of “The Ship Inn,” at 
Milton, having been endorsed, the B. W. T. A. in- 
vited the Federation to join them in opposing the 
renewal or transfer of the license at the Brewster 
Sessions. Through a regrettable oversight, 
notice of opposal was not served on the publican 
quite within the specified legal time ; but even 
when 0 notice is served, the magistrates are em- 
powered by law to grant an adjournment to hear 
the case. As Mr. George Blaiklock, barrister, 
was to be in Sittingbourne at the time, his 
services were secured; but it was difficult to find 
u local solicitor to prepare his brief, all being 
more or less connected with the trade. Finally, 
Mr. Johnson, of Faversham, consented to act. A 
well-sigaed petition was got up, and a friend drew 
a correct map of a section of Milton showing 
twelve drinkshops within a small area. The 
B.W.T.A. was represented by Mrs. G. H. Deane, 
president of the . Mrs Cremer, secretary; 
Mrs. Sparking and Miss Cordner. The famous 
barrister, Mr. Grain, was retained on the other 
side; and three solicitors watched different in- 
terests. It was rather a tame ending to all this 
battle array to find that the Court then sitting 
was only an adjourned sessions from Saturday 


A unanimous and hearty vote of thanks | 


take courage. 


Penzance Brewster Sessions. — Several 
members of the B.W.T.A. attended the Sessions 
on ban Oth, and presented a memorial, 
signed by householders in a certain street, pro- 
testing against the granting of a new licence to 
a restaurant in their vicinity. Opposition was 
also offered by the Superintendent of Police on 
behalf of the Watch Committee. In spite of 
three memorials in favour of the licence, the 

istrates declined to grant it—a dvvision 
highly gratifying to the temperance party. 


Weymoutu.—Miss Agnes Slack paid us a 
visit on her return from Jersey, and addressed 
a meeting of our branch at the Working Men’s 
Club, on Tuesday, October Ist. There was a 
very good attendance and her address was 
listened to with much interest and much ap- 
preciated. Weymouth holds the very undesir- 
able position of having more licensed houses 
than any other town in England, in proportion 
to its population. There is a public house for 
every 125 of its inhabitants, counting men, 
women and children ; and there also are two large 
breweries, therefore it is very difficult to get the 
present licensing laws carried out—everybody 
more or less is directly or indirectly mixed up 
with these interests. 


West Norwoop.—The members of the above 
society held their drawing-room meeting on 
Friday afternoon last at 3.30 pm., at Kings- 
cote, Christchurch Road, West Norwood (by 
kind permission of Mrs. Green), Mrs. Slade 
Jones presiding. The Rev. Mr. Roxby gave a 
most interesting and encouraging address on the 
importance of temperance work. A hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded by the ladies to Mr. 
Roxby, and a most profitable time was brought 
to a close by a 10e tea. 


“NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION dumm 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. 


NEW MONOGRAM PINS in Gold and Silver. 


Gold Pin, 
9-ct., 
Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, 
9-ct., 6/6 nett. Silver, 3/- for fixing 
White Ribbon 
Bow, 
5/- 


Silver, 2/6 nett. 


Metal, 6d. 


Enamelled Y” Badge, 
1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. 


Enamelled Badge. 


ADMIRABLY ; 


PRESENTS. 


Metal Pio 


New Plated or 5 
ADAPTED Silver Plated, 1/ Gilt Pandant, for . 
10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- each 
FOR per doz, nett, fixing the 
nett. 
White Ribbon. 


Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, will be found in the NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


“BRITISH WOMEN’S LEAF 


LES, New Series, contains a New Leatllet, 


“OUR RIBBON WHITE. 


By Mrs. J. K. BARNEY. 


2/6 per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Parcels of Selected Literature can now be obtained at half price for 


cash. 
Orders from 5s. and upwards. 
All Orders for Literature, etc., should be addressed, and Chequ*s and Money Orders for the same ma le payable, to Mrs. W Poot, 24, Memorial 


Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E. C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of t“ e 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, zo, Paternoster Row, E C. 


the Union. 
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Miss Adkzs E. Stack 1n SoorLanp.—Miss 
Agnes E. Slack, Hon Sec. of B.W.T.A., gave & 
most interesting tem ce address to an 
immense audience of over 4,000 ple, on 
Sunday evening, October 6th, in St. Andrew's 
Hall, under 


e auspices of the Glasgow 

‘Abstainer’s Union. Miss Slack also addressed a 

large women’s meeting in St. Thomas’ Wesleyan 

Chapel, on Monday afternoon, and in a most 

os a way urged the claims of the B. W. T. A., 

Woman’s Sidkal.; at the close of the meet- 

ing over thirty signed the pledge. Miss Slack’s 

visit has been a great stimulus.—Mary 
WILson. 


Norra Merzoroutan Union.—The 
meeting of this newly formed union was held on 
Friday, October 4th, at Rectory Road Congre- 
— Church, Stoke Newington. Mrs. H. J. 

aborn presided, and a large number of repre- 
sentatives were present from the twenty 
branches comprising the Union. The following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. H. J. 
Osborn; Treasurer, Mrs. J. Allan Dobson ; 
e Miss C. ad. A set of rules was 

i and adopted. The object of the Union 
is to unite the branches for vigorous united 

ublic work, in harmony with the aims of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, by 
means of large public meetings, conferences, 
and effective ger action within the area of 
arrangements were completed 
meeting of the Union to be 
held November 15th, at Upper Holloway 
Baptist Chapel, when a conference will be held 
in the afternoon, presided over by Mrs. Eva 
poten and a public meeting at night, 
addressed by Lady Henry Somerset and Mrs. J. 
K. Barney. 


for the ina 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


IXEY’S 


BLACK LEAD 


IT is THE BEST AND GOES THE FARTHEST. 


VICTORIA STREET & INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE 


Protection of Animals 
from Vivisection. 


Vice-Presidents : 

The Duke of Portiand, The Duchess of Portland, 
The Marquis of Bute, Viscount Pollington, 
The Dowager Marchioness of Ormonde, 

Her Excellency Lady Paget, 

The Dowager Countess of Portsmouth, 

The Lady Abinger, The Countess of Camperdown, 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, etc., etc. 


e 
Engtishwomen ! 
ane is a matter on which you ought to be 

informed. If a man thrash a donkey unmer- 
cifully, or illtreat a cat or dog, be may be 
prosecuted under the Cruelty to Animals Act, and 
if convicted, will (justly) be fined, or sent to 
rison. But you probably do not know that there 
are about 180 men in England at this moment who 
have received from Government licenses to do 
infinitely more cruel things than these to 
cats and aogs, rabbits and pigeons ; and some 
them have also permission to use horses, asses, an 
mules in what they call their“ researches.” ‘T 
persons holding Jicenses are men 
some of 
the public hospitals! 


Vivisec-ion; a wor 
alive.” 
The object of the Society is the Total 


Abolition of the practice of Vivisection. 
Moral and material support earnestly invited. 
Member's Annual Subscription, 103. ; Life Member- 


ship, £5. 
BENJAMIN BRYAN, Secretary. 
20, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 


Miss FRANCES POWER COBSE urges the 


claims of the above Society. 


MONEY IS URG<NTLY NEEDED AT PRESENT. 


of | Mrs. 
4 
hese | 
of science, and | 
them are surgeons and physicians in | 
Their practice is called | 


d which means “cutting up 0 8 8 n 
Dissection is on dead bodies. IBERAL CHRISTIANITY (Unitarianism). For 


occupied by 
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Norrmanam.—The united branches of the 
B. W. T. A. in this town repeated their effort of 
last year, in providing refreshments in the Soci 
Guild Rooms during the three days of Goose 
Fair, October 3rd, ach, and Sth. Refreshments 
of the i reed were supplied at lowest 

me 0 


po 
however succeeded in drawing together large 
audiences for the eveni 


the chief attractions, A few minutes were 
the chairman for the time being in 
delivering a short practical address on temper- 
ance. The committee of the Central Branch 
followed their usual custom of inviting the show- 
men to tea in the Circus Street Hall. Over 300 
sat down, and after tea a large and enthusiastic 


| public meeting was held. 


Leeps.—The British Women’s Temperance 
Association in Leeds began on Tuesday a new 
departure from their general work. The centre 


branch was up to a recent date the only one in | 


existence in the city; but within two years seven 
other branches have been formed,’ entirely 
owing to the efforts of Mrs. Emmett, the hon. 
secretary. It was to bring these various branches 
together that a conference was held in Queen 
Street Schoolroom, presided over by Mrs. T. H. 
Dodgshun. Mrs. William Harvey, treasurer, of 

Centre, 8 an address, in which she 
urged the lending ef temperance literature, 
holding cottage meetings, etc., and most 


gener- 
ously offered five shillings each to any 


of the 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 


Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 
Ladies’ own materials made up. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


— — 


BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS. 


Gos of any kind fitted previous to purchase at 
J. SB. GREGOG'S 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 
on application. 


— 


New Gross Farm, South Petherton, Somerset. 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY (Certificated) 


Receives Delicate Girls and Ladies to Strengthen and 
restore them to health. 
Tue SysTEM INCLUDES :— 


Medical Movements, and 


Ling’s Swedish Gymnastics, 

Massage, combinea with Pure Bracing Air and Nourish- 

ing Diet. Specia!ly recommended for the cure of Anzmia, 

Spinal Curvature, Nervous Affections, Want of Energy, 
Indigestion, etc. 


PURE FARM PRODUCE. 


Delicious Butter. Devonshire Cream. New Laid Eggs. 
Choice Apples. Bottled Fruits. Fine Wholemeal. Etc. 
Price List Free. 


HEBDITCH, New Cross, South Petherton, Somerset, 


OST TYPEWRITER (Brief), 2 carriages, nearly 
new, cost £26. Sell £18. With paper and iustruetion 
until perfect. Claire, 3, Wilmot Place, Camden Town. 


free reading.—Apply to John W. Crompton, Rivington 
Hall. near Chorley, Lancashire. 


LH WILD'S TEMPERANCE 


LUDGATE HILL, 


Also at 70&71, EUs TON SQUARE, Close to Euston Station, 
Cleanliness and Quiet. 


34 to 40, 


Home Comforts. 
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tion was inaugurated at Beeston 
The meeting was presided over by Mrs. Morley. 
Mrs. J. H. Emmett gave an inspiring address on 
Women’s Work, especially of the B. W. T. A., after 
which she proceeded to the election of ofticers 
and duly organised the branch. A resolution 
was then unanimously adopted to memoralise 
the magistrates against the granting of a license 
to property in the course of erection in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. They got petitions 
signed and had them presented at the adjourned 
Sessions. The application was refused. 


BracKHEATH Branch have sent a number of 
very useful and handsome articles of furniture, 
| cushions, etc., to the Duxhurst Home as a gift. 


Piatr Bripaz.—A public meeting was held 
on Monday, September 23rd, in the Victoria 
Chapel, Platt Bridge. Mrs. Anders, vice-presi- 
dent of the Wigan Branch, presided, and the pro- 
| gramme was rendered in a very efficient manner. 


| [Many reports from branches are held over 
| for want of space, and some will be inserted next 
| week. Secretaries will please write briefly.] 


| NON-ALCOHOLIC FLAVORING POWDERS. 


The finest and greatest variety of Flavorings i 
the World, richer, and about three times — 
than the best extracts. In demand wherever known. 


| 
| These 
that did not show 
* 3 eet 
se J. I cannot see how 
| 80 much flavoring in so little powder. ee 
J. H M. MERRENIOK, New York, Analytical Chemist.” 
„I have used your flavoring powders for several 
and find them excellent in favor, and economical pene 
of concen’ strength—in fact the ection of fla- 
U. woman will hail the advent of 


vorings. ery W. C. 
7 pos ene 5 Ls 28 the = of — 9 extracts, 
no’ o come ene: 0. 
TIE N. RABE ER: National Treasurer W.C.T.U." 


ee 


For further particulars address : 


THE GONSOLIDATED PERFUME 00., Chicago, U.S.A. 
BEST TERMS TO AGENTS: 
| 
| UNFERMENTED. 2 
This Wine is bighly ap proved and QS 
frequ ently prescribed by V 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. HORMAN KERR, I e 
price, dose, ele. 


Dt. T J. RIDGE, particulars of 
ETC. 
— SS post free on appli- 
J cation. 
a 
A A Sample Ha'f-bottle free 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & co. 


2/9. 
| MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON 


PERANCE HOTEL 


E.C. 8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Post for 


he ee — 


by Parcel 


By ecially recommended in ones of 


TY, INDIGES 
GENBRAL DEBILITY, INVA ON. 


re torul ive after Typhoid. Scarlet, and Rheu- 
matic Fevers, Influenza, ete. 


L 


W. 


L. & N. W. R. 
Central for Business or Pleasure. 
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INSTITUTIONS. oe 
30 WORDS ron 2s. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/ per inch. 


CM senoot MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of 1 wan Road, S. W. Under 

Ladies trained ir 
Mae for L. O. a ie 3 nurtes trained (three 
months). October vacancies nurses recommended. 
Small cae week payments from patients. Donations urgently 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY, | 


Che Christian. 


A NEWSPAPER FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
The Issue of OCTOBER 17 contains 


Report of Baptist Union Meetings at Portsmouth. 
PORTRAIT AND SKETCH OF 
Rev. W. E. COUSINS (late of Madagascar). 


Articles by Revs. F. B. MEYER, B. a., ANDREW 
MURRAY, and others, 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES, NOTES OF EVANGELISTIO 
WORK AT HOME AND ABROAD, ETO., ETC. 


32 Pages and Wrapper One Penny: 


London: MORGAN AND SCOTT, 12, Paternoster Buildings, E. O. 
And may be Ordered of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Yorkshire Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The ANNUAL MEETING and Conference will be held in the 
Albemarle ist Sch 


oolroom, 83 Crescent, 
Scarboro’, November 5th and 6th, 1805. For Programmes 
apply to Mrs. ATKINSON, Hayesthorpe, Tork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
30 WORDS For 2s, 
6d, for each Additional 10 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jon Happow & Co., Latest Time Turspar. 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


or 8 and Direct Veto Campaien during fortheommg 
address the Lecturer at Wood Lawn, Hampton 
Koad, HKirchfields, Birmingham. 


Mood ot camden of B.W.T.A., residing in neighbour- 
Road, N., wishes to let o 3 ol 
house. 3 or three large 8 
Wholl, N furnished acoording to 3 
z Healthy, quiet position. Rail and omnibus 
Letters, .S. cig John Haddon & Co., Bouverie 
‘ouse, Salisbury 8q uare, I. O. 


DELICIOUS. WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined 2 Mehly = by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices- 


— —— —ũ DR. 
WIDOW LADY offers reasonable furnished BON SEARLES [2 @% 
spertments, with attendance, for winter months.— that really add to our ef . 
Jasmine, Gladstone Road, Broadstairs. health and luxury.” [> 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, 2.4722 1 Fb i er, Histon, CA CAMBRIDCE 
CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and A CHILD. bv the ald of CHIVERS’ 
PATENT BLANC MABRGES — 24. and ad SPECIALITIES, can make a CUSTARD 
. and E . the e * of 
dinner and supper table. Made by phioh nny Cook might ne Been 


simply adding milk and boiling. Of Grocers and Stores. 


IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CHURCH LANE, 


nation for Scholarships, November 4th. For par- 
ticulars apply Head Mistress. Refereee—Dean of Durham, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Hon. Mrs. Russell, etc. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 
30 WORDS For 28. 
6d. for each Additional 10 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JoHn Happon & Oo., Latest TIME TuEsDayY. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER’'S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, near 


1 


EASY |ORGANETTES) ON 
PAYMENTS Saran oe MONTHLY 
NOTI CE. — 40 each of my cus- 

tomers § GIVE = 
my Noted Book of Coupons, value 308. 


upwards, This is something new, and ei 
everyone. 


J. M. DRAPER, Organette Works, Blackburn 


/BUMSTED’ 7 


8 8 co 


V8 THE ORIGINAL OF ALL CORI FLOURS 
-. GOES FARTHEST 


AND GIVES:GREATEST SATISFACTION 4 


TABLE SALT 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
“GUINEA” AUTUMN COAT 


FOR LADIES. IN THREE SHAPES. 


Made of Serviceable Black or Goloured Cloths. 
IF LINED SILK, 10/6 EXTRA. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
204 to 228, OXFORD ST, LONDON, 


4 9 
Dont Cough-use 
They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


The IInrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each, 


eatings Jozenges 


UNDOUBTEDLY! 


This JOURNAL is the Very 
Best for Advertisements of all 
Classes for the Home. 


2 CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 
1 tine 4. — * wre ay bt hee 2 AN 
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. *A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 


digestible, absolutely pure 

“The Typical Cocoa of English NO and nourishing Cocoa, of 
CHEMICALS | the greatest strength and 

Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” USED dhe finest flavour, entirely 


(As in many of „ 5 
The Analyst. the socalled | free from any admixture. 


Cocoas). 


— — 


BEST Established “ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 


a8 
8 


AND 1825 Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. e 


S 


FOR 
INFANTS, In Patent 
Air-tight Tins. 


O- 
oO .. 


“Highly Nutritious.” Lancet. 


D THE AGED. 


LINE. SouTHAmPToNn- New VOR SERVICE. 
UNITED STATES MAIL sTEAMERS. 
: SPECIAL TRAINS leave Waterloo Station, London, 


AMERICAN 


TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


“ST. LOUIS . 11,000 Tons. on day f sailing, conveying Passengers ani their bag- 
‘ST. PAUL” ... ... 11,000 „, 55 —— 12 . a 
ae ” ese lagniticen essels are amongs 
5 NEW YORK ee ae 10,500 „, the largest 40 41955 in the world, and are well 

PARIS aoe — 10,500 3 known for the regularity and rapidity of their 125 · 


Appointed to sail from SOUTHAMPION direct to 
NEW YORK every Saturday. 


From NSW YORK to SOUTHAMPTON every : : 2 
Wednesday. rooms, etc. 


SECOND CABIN. The sc mg ation is of the very highest class, Vestibule, Piano. Bed. Bedding, and requisite Utensils being provided, and a Liberal Table provided. 
All Passengers from LONDON will be furnished with Railway Tickets to SOUTHAMPTON, Free. : 
Bailings from LIVERPOOL to Philadelphia every Wednesday. Splendid accommodation tor ‘Second Cabin and Bteerage Passengers. 


App'y in New York to INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION CO., 6, Bowling Green. 
3, Cockspur Street 
RICHARDSON, SPENCE & CO, { 3£°S"ita" ecdennatt st, | TONDON. 
Managing Agents, Canute Road, SOUTHA MPTON. 


sages across the Atlantic. 


22, Water Street, LIVERPOOL. 


[ems 
WE GUARANTEE that a YOST TYPEWRITER enables 


the user to do from two to three times as much work 
as a clerk can possibly produce with a pen. 
Can you, then, afford to do your writing in the old way ? 


The Typewriter has provided thousands of women with pleasant and lucrative 
employment. Several notices can be written with it at one time when desired. 
Particulars of classes for instruction in Typewriting and Shorthand will be sent on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 
50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


MANCHESTER: 3, Deansgate; LIVERPOOL: 22a, North John St.; BIRMINGHAM: 73, Temple Row; LEEDS: 21, 
New Station St.; GLASGOW: 112, St. Vincent St.; BE-FAST: 9, Rosemary St.; PARIS: 36, Boulevard des Italicns: 
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